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NO. A985 TROPICAL WORSTED 


A medium weight all wool wrinkle resisting fabric 
that is ideal for year-around wear. Provides a cas- 
sock that combines distinctiveness with durability. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 


$59.50 
Sash to Match $9.00 


HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 
No. A950 TROPICTEX 


A material with a very fine weave yet por- 
ous in construction. This fabric is ideal for 
year-around wear in most climates. Will 
tailor into a cassock of exceptional rich- 
ness. 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock 
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Sash to Match $9.00 
HOUSE CASSOCK $115.00 


NO. A911 SERGE 


If you desire a cassock that will give you 
comfort and keep its shape even on the 
hottest days, then choose this porous, long 
wearing lightweight, all wool imported serge. 
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$65.00 
Sash to Match $9.50 
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NO. A951 PURE SILK 


One of the finer grade pure silk fabrics that 
tailors into a beautiful lightweight cassock. 
An exceptional garment for summer and 
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Sash to Match $10.00 


WIDE BACK ROMAN 
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Vatican shade. Every garment whether it be a 
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is traditionally tailored by expert craftsmen. 
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No. F60. Pure Irish Linen No. F85. Pure Irish Linen No. F95. Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloth, made up. Hem- Altar Cloth, made up. Altar Cloth, made up. 
stitched, with lace. a eae $4.00 J. Se $4.25 
_ - eee ..$3.25 


When ordering specify exact finished length and width including 
All altar cloths made to order only 


side drops and front drops. 
and are not returnable. 





No. F4925. Sheer celanese non- 








wrinkling Priest Surplice, ideal 

for travelin urposes. 

Price seonsan 0 atmo sizso PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 

No. F4850. Same as above, but All 36 inches wide. 

lain, without embroidery. tNo. F40. Lightweight. Per yard.....ccccccccorossereess $1.00 

ROE scninecditignsetinnisiancmandil $7.50 ttNo. F48. Medium weight. Per yard 1.50 
ttNo. F54. He avy weight. Per yard 2.00 
fNo. F42. Handkerchief. Per yar4d.........ccccccsscsssssss 
7Suitable for lig htweight Albs and Surplices. 
+tSuitable for Altar Cloths and Altar Linens, Priest Albs and 
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Albs of pure Irish linen, 
proved lines, with 





raglan sleeves, 
wear, easier to launder and richer in appearance. 


full size, patterned to new im- 
more comfortable to 
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No. Y4824. Satin finish Sunburst design Celanese material. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Woven Cross design banding. IHS 
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Y4847. Cross design Damask Brocade material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Chalice design banding. Furnished 
with either IHS or AXPO emblem. 
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HANSEN'S ALTAR BOY SURPLICES 








Hansen’s Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 
24 inches, inclusive, at prices listec 

For size 26 inch Surplices, add 40c to the prices ex 
cept Nos. B100 and B110, whir he are riced 7 I ional 
No. B60. Light weight, fine s San 
forized. EERE eee s 
No. B61. Light weight, f y San 
ee ere enone $3.50 
No. B62. Rubrical Al tar Boy Sut ria 
as used ba 


in one Sarees 


No. B100. Altar Bo, 
ral design. Made 


1ce Surplice. Beautift 


y Lace l nbroidered fl] 
extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch *h..$7.95 


Capes, Sashes, 


HANSEN'S 10-POINT ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
THREE STYLES 


B10 Button Front—B11 Buttonless Belt-On—B12 Zipper Front 
YOUR CHOICE OF BLACK, RED, WHITE, GREEN OR PURPLE CASSOCKS 





1. Cassocks are tailored of i quality Poplin material (fast -olor) in black 
red, white or purple; f all-wool tror l 1 materia 
only. 
Each siz b xpertly d ned by t M I ro 1 
Priest C 
Form-fit man back drag tly and fitted sl I ome | 
fully and naturally. 
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4. The skirt and body of the 
binding and rip wl 

5. French seams tl 
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strong thread; giv r I 
Two inch he 2m at the b tte m allow > 
from conta at with sho s. 






ning wi 








vents fr aying é 
Standing clericai collar innerlined to prevent wilting or sagging; 
~etive appe: arance. 
rced button holes. Ivory-hard removable butt 
y put.” 
1 factory I qualit | n 
1refully nap t d bef re sew in HAN J 
1 po m back gu 
PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
Correct Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin All Wool 
Length of Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Black 
Surplice Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. Bil, Ea. No. Bi2, Ea. Only, Each 
18 in. 6 Yrs. 36 in. $ 5.00 $ 5.00 $ 5.50 $10.50 
18 in. 7 Yrs. 38 in. 5.50 5.50 6.00 10.75 
18 in. 8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 6.00 6.50 11.75 
20 in. 9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 6.50 7.00 12.25 
20 in. 10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 7.00 7.50 12.75 
20 in 11 Yrs. 46 in. 7.50 7.50 8.00 13.00 
22 in 12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 8.00 8.50 13.75 
22 in 13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 8.50 9.00 14.25 
22 in 14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 15.25 
= in 3 a Ps. in. aa a 10.00 15.50 
in rs. in. 10.00 10.00 10.50 16.25 
Ho, Bi) Bettoniose § 6 a 17Yrs. ‘58 in. 10.50 10.50 11.00 16.50 
and eye collar and 26 in. 18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 17.50 
belt front that in- 26 in, 19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 17.75 
sures ease in don- For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above write for quotation 
ning or removing. Please specify STYLE * COLOR * SIZE when ordering 


and Surplices Extra, 








Back View of No. B10 
Button Front Roman 
Back. The patented 
ivory hard removable 
- will not pull 
off. 
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| Another Tribute to 
American Ingenuity 





It is a historical fact that when Americans need a commodity, they require 
it in abundance and they are always willing to pay a fair price for it. 
They have no objection to buying from foreign sources provided these two 
conditions are met. It has been demonstrated many times that the best 
way for foreign sources to foreclose their American markets is to restrict 
production and overprice their products. 

The featherweight metal magnesium is a case in point. Prior to 1915 
we imported every pound we consumed. World War | spurred American 
production immeasurably; and with World War Il demanding even 
vaster quantities, especially for our aircraft, we attained a peak produc- 
tion in 1943 of some 238,000 metric tons of magnesium. To accomplish 
this, not only were all available ore deposits of magnesite and dolomite 
tapped, but our chemists and metallurgists actually extracted magnesium 
from sea water and brine wells—one of the most dramatic successes in the 
annals of American industry. 

Just as important to the Church as the magnesium development was to 
industry has been the perfection of American techniques in the textile 
field. Not so many years ago the weaving of Liturgical Fabrics for Vest- 
ments and Altar Draperies was practically a foreign monopoly. That 
picture is now almost completely reversed. Why? Because our American- 
made textiles are so demonstrably superior to imported products that 
foreign mills are now eager to obtain the very looms on which our American 
fabrics are woven! 

Allen Silk Mills not only pioneered the development of Liturgical Fabrics 
in the United States, but today offers the Church the widest selection of orig- 
inal patterns and colors on the market. See these inimitable Liturgical 
Fabrics at your Church Goods Dealer’s. 
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Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 










































868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
Se ee ae - DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 
10 Amer ican Sold exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 
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tions to the U. S., $5.00 per Annum. $5.25 in Canada. 
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Cathedral of 
St. John the Evangelist 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Most Rev. 
Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., L.L.D. 
Bishop of Cleveland 
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Richard P. Walsh, Rector 
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Architects 
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TO RENOVATE ...——__—__ : 


TO DECORATE... 
TO RELIGHT... 
TO REFURNISH... 


in Chapel, Church, or Cathedral? If so, the rebuilding of the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist in 
Cleveland should command your attention. You will be delighted with the charm and beauty of this 
successfully rebuilt interior. A complete set of photographs tells, as words cannot, the entire story. 
These may be seen in the offices and workshops of the Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 


13th Street, New York 11, New York. Visit with us at your convenience. You will be heartily welcomed. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 


40 West 13th St. « New York II, N.Y. 


For the Cathedral of St. John the Evangelist, in Cleveland, O., Rambusch executed 
the Painting and Decorating, Murals, Carved Stations, Mosaics, Lighting, New 
Stained Glass Windows, Pulpit, Lectern, Baptismal Font and Tabernacle. 
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ANOTHER LAWSON ASSOCIATES SUCCESS 


50000 642.804 <co00 


oo00g / DIVINE PEEDVIDENCE 
HOS@ITAL 


BU/LDIMG FUND 


CAMPAIGN 





Clock Marks Successful Conclusion of Second Lawson Associates 
Campaign for Divine Providence Hospital, in Williamsport, Pa. 


Two successful LAWSON ASSOCIATES campaigns raised more than 
$1,390,000 toward the cost of this 200-bed, $3,000,000 Catholic hospital, 
which will open its doors in 1950. 

When Divine Providence Hospital first was planned, in 1945, it was to 
have 100 beds, and to cost $1,200,000. The public was asked to contribute 
$700,000 and a LAWSON Campaign with that goal closed in February, 
19146, with subscriptions of more than $751,000. 

Adverse building conditions delayed construction. Plans were revised 
to meet the community’s urgent hospital needs. The projected hospital 
would cost $3,000,000, and the public was asked to add $600,000 to its 
earlier contributions. 

Again, LAWSON ASSOCIATES directed the campaign, which went 
over the top on February 4, with subscriptions of more than $645,000. 

* * * 

While this campaign was in progress, LAWSON 
ASSOCIATES were directing other successful fund- 
raising appeals for Catholic purposes in St. Louis. 
Missouri: Fargo, North Dakota: Bismarck, North 
Dakota: Billings, Montana, and Owensboro, hen- 
tucky. 

Our brochure, ““Fund Raising for the Church,” describes the methods 
and services which produced these successful Catholic campaigns. 


Write, today, for your copy to Department H-4 
B. H. LAWSON ASSOCIATES 
INCORPORATED 


307 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, New York. 
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It's this special process—exclusive 
with Root—where sheets of wax 
are extruded under pressure of 
900 pounds per square inch— 
thus eliminating all air bubbles 
and moisture that makes the 


51% and 60% 


ROOT 
Rolled Candles 


burn up to 20% longer than other 
candles of same size and bees- 
wax content. Moreover, because 
of their rolled construction, Root 
Candles have extra stand-straight 
strength; because of a special 
refining process, extra pleasant, 
non-irritating aroma. Try before 
you buy—send for a full size 





@ The “burning test’”’ shows the 
longer burning life built into Root 
51% and 60% candles, compared 
with other candles of same size, same 
beeswax content. 





THE A. 1. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 


THE A. 1, ROOT CO., of TEXAS 
San Antonio, Texas 
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Workers in Beeswax for 80 years 


THE A.1. ROOT CO.,IOWA 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 


selected for National Evening Hymn Memorial Carillon 


AT ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 





4 


“While these Bells ring, Safely Rest. Freedom Lives!” 





So reads the Memorial Tablet commemorating this gift of a mighty 
electronic Carillon from the American Veterans of World War II 
to the people of the United States. 

We. as the maker, are greatly honored that “Carillonic Bells” 
have been accepted by Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States. The Congress. and other Government bodies for this 


soul-stirring memorial. 





The ever-increasing number of “Carillonic Bell” instrument- 
providing vibrant “Living Memorials” in churches. universities. 
and public locations throughout the world testify to the musical 
and mechanical superiority of this Schulmerich product. 

Prices are amazingly low —No tower is required. For informa- 


tion. write... 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Schulmerich Electronics. Ine. 


114 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


* * - * * *  s 
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A Sermon on the Risen Life 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


‘he MIRACLE of the Resurrection 
of Christ is more than an_ historical 
fact. His resurrection is our resurrec- 
tion, for we are members of Christ. The 
Christian life is a prolonged endeavor to 


rise from a life of sin to the life of 


Christ. The body will rise again at the 
last day, but the soul of the Christian 
does not wait till the last day: it is 
repeatedly rising. If we fall into sin, 
we follow the example of the Prodigal 
Son and say: “LT will arise and go to my 
Father.” If we are in the state of grace, 
we strive to attain the heights of union 
with God. 

At Easter-time this concept of radical 
change in behavior is stressed. In the 
Epistle for Easter Sunday, St. Paul tells 
us to purge out the old leaven “that 
you may be a new paste, as you are 
unleavened.” He goes on to say that we 
Christians should feast “not with the 
leaven of malice and wickedness but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity 
and truth.” The 
Prayer for Wednesday in Easter Week 


Postcommunion 


runs: ““May we be cleansed, O Lord, we 
beseech Thee, from our old nature, and 
may the reverent reception of thy Sacra- 
ment make of us a new creature!” 

There are cynics, of course, who claim 
that it is impossible to change human 
nature. They assert that a man is wise 
to know his nature and adapt himself to 
it without any high-flown dreams of 


radically changing it. There is the 


7 


i 


. . 4 
story of the two policemen“who were 


discussing the possibility of a new 
assignment because “things were so 


quiet, no robberies, rapes, murders—no 
nothing.” One of them finally resolved 
optimistically that he would not lose his 
faith in human nature. The cynic has 
the idea that good behavior is something 
strange, and that it can never last very 
that ultimately human nature 
must come out on top with its brood of 


a 
long: 
sins. 


PROFESSION AND PRACTICE 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


To handle this objection competently 
and comprehensively would take years. 
Suffice it to say that the Saints have 
answered it, not by statistics but by long 
years of amazing virtue. For our pur- 
poses, however, the main point is that 
the early Christians did not merely 
believe in the Resurrection of Christ: 
they acted it out in their lives. They 
died to sin to rise to the new life of virtue 
in Christ. They understood that a man 
could not get to heaven merely by 
becoming an attached member of the 
Catholic Church; they knew full well 
that he had to behave himself after he 
became a member. “Let us therefore 
lay aside the works of darkness, and put 
on the armor of light,” says St. Paul 
(Romans, xiii. 12-14). “Let us walk 
becomingly as in the day, not in revelry 
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and drunkenness, not in debauchery and 
wantonness, not in strife and jealousy. 
But put on the Lord Jesus...” And 
St. Peter in his First Epistle (i. 4) 
says that the pagans are amazed that 
“you do not run with them into the 
same flood of dissipation, and they 
abuse you.” 

Those Catholics, therefore, who  be- 
lieve but do not behave, seem to be 
playing at some kind of religion, but it is 


certainly not the religion of Christ or of 


The trouble is that 
realize their 


early Christianity. 
many of them do not 
danger. | suppose that the first two 
types of sinners mentioned by St. Paul, 
the drunkards and the libertines, are 
not quite so badly off as the third type, 
the tattlers and the snakes-in-the-grass 
who stir up strife and jealousy. One 
writer has called sins of the flesh “‘warm- 
blooded sins” and other sins “‘cold- 
blooded sins.”” One type may be just as 
serious as the other, but “warm-blooded 
sinners” are not generally as capable 
of self-deception as “cold-blooded sin- 
ners.” A drunkard or an adulterer 
knows he is a drunkard or adulterer: 
he can’t deny it. But 
meddler, a Judas, will oftentimes succeed 


a gossip, a 


in whitewashing his action so that he 
begins to consider it a beneficial com- 
munity service. 


SERIOUSNESS OF OFFENSES 

AGAINST NEIGHBOR 

Anyone who reads the New Testa- 
ment can have no illusions about the 
seriousness of sins committed against 
the neighbor. St. Peter tells his Chris- 
tians that they are to be prudent and 
prayer, but he insists 
“above all things constant 
mutual charity among yourselves” (I 
Pet., iv. 7). St. Paul reminds his 
Romans that they should put away all 


watchful in 
have a 


bitterness, wrath, indignation, reviling, 
and for the Colossians he adds that they 
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are to refrain from abusive language and 
foul-mouthed utterances. 

Sometimes you meet with Catholics 
who seem to think that kindness is a 
commendable virtue only when it is 
practised towards other Catholics. They 
say that “we must be good to our own,” 
but the devil take the Protestants and 
Jews or the man who comes from 
another country or who has a different 
color of skin! St. Augustine met with 
the same notion in the early centuries, 
but he insisted that we must love all, 
not only our fellow-Christians: “‘Even 
he that does not as yet believe in Christ 
_.. love him, and love him with frater- 
nal love. He is not yet thy brother, 
but love him precisely that he may by 
thy brother” (Ep. ad Parthos, in P.L., 
XXXV, 2059). Augustine insisted that 
our love be no respecter of nationalities. 
In one of his sermons he cries out: 
“Yet, some would limit charity to the 
land of Africa!” 

There is one humorous passage in a 
sermon of Augustine that brings out the 
need of kindness to all because of the fact 
that we are members of Christ. [It was 
a rebuke to the narrow bigotry of certain 
schismatics. He said that, if someone 
wanted to kiss your cheek and insisted 
at the same time on stepping on your 
feet, you would naturally 
“What art thou doing, man? 
art trampling upon me!” Augustine 
goes on to explain that Christ foresaw 
that many would pay Him homage be- 


protest: 
Thou 


cause of His glory in heaven, but that 
their homage would be vain, so long as 
they despised His members on earth. 
The great pity of Christianity is that 
many church-goers have not the kindly 
spirit of Christ. To see a woman leave 
Mass on Sunday and then hear her criti- 
cize the family next door is a baffling 
experience. Apparently such a person 
never thinks of the paradox involved. 
The rugged Tlascalans of Mexico used 
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to worship flowers, but they sacrificed 
human beings with great delight. What- 
ever captives they took in battle were 
served up to them on a platter tastefully 
cooked. They too never noticed the 
paradox. 

In most cases, gossip is a habit that 
has become what we call 
That, of 
excuse it: it only means that the culprit 
should pray more ardently for grace to 
subdue the habit, and strive consciously 
to fight the temptation. A biographer 
of Charlotte Bronté tells of a distin- 
guished squire near Haworth whose great 
amusement had been cock-fighting. In 
his last illness he had the fighting-birds 
brought up to his room and watched the 
bloody battle from his bed. When he 
became so weak that he couldn’t turn 
to watch the gyrations of the fighters, 
he had looking glasses arranged around 
his room so that he could follow the 
Such 
was the kindly, spiritual atmosphere 
in which he died. Some long-tongued 
Christians must have a little spice in 
their conversation. Bernard Shaw used 
to say that he liked to talk about him- 
self to put a little spice into the conver- 


“second 


ee 
nature. course, does not 


vame-cocks as he lay in bed. 


sation, but the gossip league find them- 
selves frightfully boring as subjects of 
conversation. 


THERE IS GOOD AND EVIL 
IN EVERY MAN 


Coleridge said that there is much 
beast and devil in man, but there is also 
Why is 
it that the gossipers do not choose the 
angel to talk about rather than the 
devil? Why are angels uninteresting 
until they fall? It is a strange quirk 
in people that they notice faults rather 
than virtues. A preacher will deliver 
an excellent sermon, but some hearers 


some angel and God in him. 


will remember only that he mispro- 
nounced habeas corpus or Armageddon. 


An editor will write ten pages of closely- 
knit reasoning, and a reader will chal- 
lenge him for stating that there are 
8000 rabbits in the Aleutians. 

There are, of course, violations of 
charity other than sins of the tongue. 
Perhaps the most common is the sin of 
anger. St. Paul says that we must not 
let the sun go down on our anger. “On 
the contrary, be kind to one another 
and merciful, generously forgiving one 
another, as also God in Christ has gener- 
ously forgiven you” (Eph., iv. 32). The 
passion of anger is good in itself, but it 
must be controlled. ‘‘A vigorous mind,” 
said Burke, “is as necessarily accom- 
panied with violent passions as a great 
fire with great heat.”” We remember 
the just anger of the Prophets and the 
wrath of Christ in the Temple driving 
out the money-changers. But we are 
not Christ. We have to watch our 
anger in the way we watch an open fire 
in the living-room. Anger, like fire, is a 
good servant but a terrible master. 

Some Catholics who allow themselves 
to be overcome by bursts of anger say 
that nature must assert itself. “‘Na- 
ture,” said Bacon, “‘will be buried a 
great time and yet revive upon the 
occasion of temptation; like as it was 
with AZsop’s damsel, turned from a cat 
to a woman, who sat very demurely at 
the board’s end till a mouse ran before 
her.” But the message of Easter is 
that grace can conquer nature. There 
are certain psychopathic personalities 
who cannot restrain their anger: they 
should be committed to an asylum. 
The ordinary Catholic who pleads an 
ungovernable temper would probably 
change his tune if he were told that he 
should, in fairness to the community, 
be put behind bars. 

LACK OF HUMOR IN 

ILL-TEMPERED PEOPLE 

A person with a violent temper 
should be extremely careful about sur- 
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rounding himself with the temptations 
to anger. If he is a roaring Republican, 
let him abstain from the slightest physi- 
cal contact with a Democrat. If he is a 
manufacturer, let him not look upon the 
news-pictures of John L. Lewis. A 
man with a bad temper too easily loses 
his sense of humor if he puts himself in 
the wrong circumstances. During the 
Reign of Terror in France, the tricolor 
flag suddenly disappeared from the 
steeple of a building in the village of 
Limousin. A dozen persons were ar- 
rested after a frantic search. Finally 
the fragments of the flag were found sus- 
pended from the branches of a tree, and 
a magpie had made its nest within its 
folds. The irate revolutionists seized 
the bird, cut off its head, and trans- 
mitted the evidence of the act to the 
National Convention. One of the mem- 
bers later admitted: “We received it 
without bursting into laughter; had 
anyone ventured to indulge himself in 
that way, he would have run the risk of 
perishing on the public scaffold.” Any 
man who cannot keep his sense of humor 
should keep himself out of any circum- 
stance that might even remotely rouse 
him to anger. A good motto for such a 
person is the advice of St. James: 
“Let every man be swift to hear, slow to 
speak and slow to wrath.” 


IRRITABILITY AS A DESTROYER 

OF PEACE 

It is not only the angry man that dis- 
turbs the peace, but the irritable man as 
well. Perhaps if he went the full way 
and gave in to a violent fit of anger, 
he might clear the air with such a squall. 
But instead he seethes and simmers in a 
petty little way. He corrodes the sub- 
stance of his soul and eats away at the 
bonds of community harmony. If he 
doesn’t get stomach ulcers, he at least 
makes life miserable for all around him. 

Dr. Johnson was riding one day in his 
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carriage through the city of London. 
He saw a poor woman carrying a baby 
without protection against the weather. 
Stopping the carriage, he invited the 
poor woman to get in with her child. 
She did. After some time passed the 
child awoke and the mother exclaimed: 
“Oh the little dear, is he going to open 
Johnson shouted to 
the driver to stop the coach. The baby- 
talk was too much for him. The 
irritable old fellow made the woman 
get out of the carriage and pursue her 
journey on foot. It is fun to read about 
Dr. Johnson and his eccentric habits, 
but I think it might be much less fun 
to have to live with such a cranky old 
crab. 


Grudges are a favorite hobby of cer- 


his eyesy-piesy?” 


tain Christians. They seem to coddle 
the grudge and nurse it as they would 
care for a little child. One of the char- 
acters in. The Merchant of Venice says: 
“TL will feed fat the ancient grudge | bear 
him.” That is an apt description of 
the grumbling grouch who “nurses a 
grudge.” He hears the Sunday gospel 
about the necessity of getting rid of 
grudges before offering sacrifice, but 
apparently he thinks it refers to the 
offering of sacrifice in the Jewish Temple 
but not the reception of Holy Commun- 
ion or the offering of the Mass. 


SOME PEOPLE EXULT IN THEIR 

GRUDGES 

So many culprits who constantly 
entertain grudges seem to feel quite self- 
righteous. If they became intoxicated, 
they would do penance in sackcloth and 
ashes. But they exult in their grudges. 
Heine said: “I have the most peaceable 
disposition. My desires are a modest 
cottage with thatched roof—but a good 
bed, good fare, fresh milk and butter, 
flowers by my window and a few fine 
trees before the door. And if the Lord 
wished to fill my cup of happiness, He 
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could grant me the pleasure of seeing 
some six or seven of my enemies hanged 
on those trees. With a heart moved to 
pity, | would, before their death, forgive 
the injury they had done me during their 
lives. Yes, we ought to forgive our 
enemies—but not until they are 
The Chinese are somewhat 
They have 


hanged!” 
less vindictive than Heine. 
an adage: “If thine enemy wrong thee, 
buy his children a drum.” 
the true Christian wouldn't even inflict 
such light punishment as that. Christ 
repeatedly asserted that we are not only 
to forgive our enemies (‘as we forgive 


However, 


those who trespass against us”), but we 
are to love them as friends. 

What is friendship? The cynic says 
that friends are merely people who have 
the same enemies. Whistler must have 
had a rather strange notion of friendship 
when he humorously remarked as he lay 
“I’m lonesome. They are all 
dying. I have hardly a warm personal 
enemy left.””. Toa Christian, friendship 
is bound up with his belief in the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. As St. Augustine 
phrases it: “Extend thy charity over 
the entire earth if thou wilt love Christ, 
for the members of Christ are to be 
found everywhere in the world. If 
thou lovest only a part, thou art divided; 
if thou art divided, thou art not in the 
body; if thou art not in the body, thou 
art not under the Head” (Ep. ad Parthos, 
in P.L., XXXV, 2060). 


dying: 


FRIENDSHIP AS A MARK OF 
THE CHRISTIAN 


Friendship should be a mark of the 
Christian community. “By this will all 
men know that you are My disciples, 


if you have love one for another” 


(John, xiii. 35). Love was such a con- 
spicuous mark among the early Chris- 
tians that the pagans used to say: 
“See, how these Christians love one 
another!” It is rather a bad gamble 
to-day for a priest to allow a prospective 
convert to attend the meetings of cer- 
The bickering 
of clique against clique, the recrimina- 
tions and gossip, are so scandalizing that 
an inquirer into the Faith receives a very 
unpleasant jolt in meeting it for the 
first time. Asa result, we priests in our 
instructions have to confine our argu- 
ments to the four marks of Unity, Holi- 
ness, Catholicity and Apostolicity: we 
dare not point to the mark of Friend- 
ship. 

Most of these sins of gossip, grudges, 
irritability and anger come from the 
tongue. The Catholic can well ask 
himself at Easter if he has risen with 
Christ. Is he using his tongue as a 
precision instrument or as a_ healing 
instrument? Is it a knife that cuts or 
cures? To control the tongue is harder 
than to control a wild horse, but yet 
God gives us sufficient grace for the 
accomplishment of the task. St. James 
in his Epistle uses some very stern words 
towards those who offend by the tongue. 
He says that the tongue (of some 
Christians) is a very fire of iniquity, a 
restless evil full of deadly poison. 
“With it we bless God the Father; and 
with it we curse men, who have been 
made after the image of God.... 
These things, my brethren, ought not to 
Does the fountain send forth 
sweet and bitter water from the same 
opening?” (James, iii. 9-11). Surely, 
if we have risen with Christ in the glory 
of Easter, our conversation ought to be 
in heaven. 


tain Catholic societies. 


be so. 
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A Father of the Last 
Generation 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


= WE go into the story of 
this father of the generation just passed, 
let me say a few words about three chil- 
dren I heard of who in spite of economi- 
-ally handicapped parents appear to be 
getting the essence of Christian rearing. 
They live in one of our bigger cities, and 
their parents are poor Mexicans who 
have to leave the house early and don’t 
get back until it is time to start the 
preparation for the late evening meal. 
The children, three boys, are attending 
the local parochial school in what has 
long since become a slum district. The 
youngest boy is six, although he doesn’t 
look over four. The next older is a 
lad of eight, who finishes up fights that 
the six-year-old starts but is not physi- 
cally old enough to take care of himself 
in the unarranged bout. The eldest is a 
boy of eleven who acts the part of pro- 
parent to the two other youngsters 
from the early hour at which they start 
for the parochial school. When they 
reach home, one of them climbs through 
a window and opens the door; then they 
wait around and take good care of them- 
selves until the parents return from their 
long workday. They are self-reliant 
and yet as charming as children come. 
When the youngest one recently cut 
himself and had to stay at the school 
until nightfall, there wasn’t a whimper 
out of him even when he saw the blood 
pouring out of his wound. When one 
of the Sisters gave him first aid, he 
stayed still, and of course eagerly ac- 
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cepted the candy that the Sister gave 
him when he was going home. A few 
days afterwards he asked to see the prin- 
cipal of the school and told her that he 
had a headache. The Sister, divining 
what he wanted, gave him a cough drop 
and told him to keep it in his mouth 
as long as he could. He sat there 
quietly, smiling every now and then, 
and finally declared that his head was 
better. This continued for a few days 
until the knowing principal told the 
room Sister to keep him in hand. Here 
we have children who are very poor, but 
their parents not only keep them clean 
but are giving them the elements of 
Christian rearing under the most adverse 
surroundings. 


ROLE OF PARENTS IN EDUCATION 

OF CHILDREN 

My attention was caught in the Janu- 
ary issue of Information by an article 
bearing the caption, “Talk About Par- 
ents.” It was written by one of the 
assistant editors of The Catholic Tran- 
script of Hartford, Conn.—Father John 
S. Kennedy. And when we mention 
the unique and somewhat detailed 
treatment that this priest gives the 
subject, we do not at all wonder when 
the editor of Information tells us that 
Father Kennedy is busy at present on a 
heavy schedule of retreats, lectures and 
conferences; also that he is about the 
most popular book reviewer in Catholic 
journalism. 
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Father Kennedy could have kept his 
thoughts in the abstract; he could have 
described what appears to be a typical 
Catholic family of to-day where the 
parents do not seem to differ much in 


their home life and the Topsy rearing of 


their children from the ordinary post- 
Christian parents of the present day. 
But Father Kennedy doesn’t even con- 
trast the things seen in the home of the 
past generation with similar things in 
He hits upon 
a plan that bears out the high praise 
accorded him by the editor of Informa- 
lion. Father Kennedy begins by saying 
that he had been reading a book about 
the primary and_ indispensable _ part 
played by a parent in the religious 
education of the children. The author 
of the book in question was contending 


the present generation. 


that parental influence is more decisive 
than that exercised by primary schools, 
Father 
kennedy agreed with all that, as he had 
But now the sug- 
gestion came to his mind to check that 


Sunday schools, and sermons. 
scores of times before. 


proverb in the light of his own experi- 
ence. In the following paragraphs he 
tells us in part what he dicovered in a 


mental review of his own childhood. 


“Tn the net of memory I caught up 
happenings of the long ago. These 
happenings had to do with my parents. 
I will speak here only of my father, 
because many years back he went 
home to God, and he cannot now be 
embarrassed by anything I set down. 

“One of my earliest recollections is 
that of my father ‘hearing’ my 
prayers. Children now go to bed in 
pajamas or sleeping garments. or 
slumber togs or sandman ensemble. 
We went to bed in night pants. 
When I was scrubbed and in my night 
pants, | had to kneel at a chair while 
my father magisterially sat on an- 
other chair and ‘heard’ my prayers, 
prompting, correcting, slowing me 
down if I raced or speeding me up if 
I dawdled. 


“When I had done and had got into 


bed, he always told me a story. He 
was remarkably inventive in story- 
telling. His yarns were fresh, often 
intricate, always integrated. There 
was a point to them, and the point 
was instructive and edifying. Thank 
God that there was then no radio 
which could have interfered with my 
father’s stories. Thank God that I 
heard from his lips an imaginative 
but salutary narrative rather than 
getting a burst of Gangbuster gunfire 
from a bedside box.” 


\ FATHER IN THE ROLE OF 

CATECHIST 

He was far from being a mere mechani- 
cal checker, though. He was able to 
explain things to his boy. Father 
Kennedy adds that this was not because 
he was highly educated, for he was not, 
but because he had an intelligence and a 
wisdom that the son says he has seldom 
met with among the doctors, reverend 
or otherwise, whom he has listened to. 
Only a few days before writing his 
article Father Kennedy tells of finding 
among the kind of books that his father 
read, “A Map of Life,” autographed by 
the father with the date of purchase. 
The author admits that, while the father 
spoke in a homely way, he still made the 
sometimes formidable words of the 
Catechism both intelligible and vivify- 
ing. When the father’s task was that 
of preparing the boy for the reception of 
a Sacrament, a number of the neighbor- 
hood children would join to make a 
group either in the kitchen or on the back 
porch. And every time May and June 
come with their suggestions of First 
Confession, First Communion and Con- 
firmation, past scenes recur to the son 
in all their living vividness. No para- 
phrase should mar the beauty of the 
thoughts bodied forth in the next para- 
graph: 


“But it is not only May and June 
which bring back another picture. I 
would rush noisily through the house 
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on some quest or just out of high 
spirits, one of those clamorous expe- 
ditions which cause cakes to fall and 
the neighbors to decide on moving to 
the country. And suddenly I would 
come to my father at prayer. This 
was a year-round occurrence. It took 
place in the evening, since he was at 
work most of the day. But on Sun- 
days and holidays it could be at al- 
most any hour. He would be Kneel- 
ing, one hand over his eyes, some- 
times fingering a rosary, sometimes 
not. And he would stay at it for 
quite a long time.” 


TEACHING THE FAITH BY 
EXAMPLE 


Right here someone might interpose 
that this worthy layman, so aptly de- 
scribed by his son from memory, might 
have been one of those pious freaks who 
make life miserable for everyone in the 
household but themselves. But no one 
after reading these two concluding para- 
graphs of his son in their literal exact- 
ness can venture any such guess. These 
are the paragraphs: 


“Now, this was instruction of the 
finest sort. It showed the child that 
prayer was not simply a quick for- 
mality to be perfunctorily performed 
just before going to bed, just after 
getting up, but something always in 
order. More than that, it impressed 
on me that a person could like to 
pray, could find prayer a_ necessity 
which nature craves, and a refresh- 
ment. I had almost said a ‘recrea- 
tion,’ and now I shall say it, calling 
attention to the root meaning of the 
word. 

“As evening came on, we would 
sometimes run along the street to 
meet my father coming from work, 
his shadow made a_ trespasser on 
strange lawns by the departing sun. 
He always had his right hand in his 
coat pocket, and often he would not 
at once reply to our shouted greetings. 
He was saying the Rosary, and he 
finished a decade before speaking to 
us. Here was another tremendous 
lesson: you prayed not only at home 
or at church, not only on your knees, 
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but as you walked to and from work. 
Indeed, you prayed always. You 
conversed with God as much as you 
could and wherever you were. 

“And God came into everything. 
It was taken for granted that He 
would figure in conversation at the 
supper table, or in the cellar as you 
bundled papers for the ragman, or in 
the trolley as you went off to the 
circus. This wasn’t pietistic talk, it 
wasn’t cant, it wasn’t fanaticism. It 
was as easy and natural as references 
to some member of the family. No 
one was made uncomfortable by it, no 
one blushed and squirmed, no one 
assumed a sanctimonious expression 
or a stilted manner of speech. One 
minute it was a cousin’s illness or the 
chicanery of the vegetable man, and 
the next it was what God wanted in 
this or that circumstance. Argu- 
ment, no matter how lucid, ingenious, 
and forceful, could never impress on 
us the reality and relevance of God as 
did this frequent and simple allusion 
to Him. 

“My father left the house early 
each morning so that he could assist 
at Mass before going to work, and in 
the evening we never expected him 
very soon after the office closed be- 
cause he always stopped at church to 
visit Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. He shaved every day and he 
went twice to church every day, the 
latter as much a part of his routine as 
the former. You cannot live with 
that sort of thing and not be pro- 
foundly affected.” 


CATHOLICISM AS ABSORBING LIFE 

OF A PEOPLE 

We can easily understand how those 
in New England, who came from Lreland 
in numbers beginning as early as a 
hundred years ago, brought with them 
a tradition of Catholic life that Father 
Tom Burke described in the seventies of 
last century as the absorbing life of the 
Irish people. Even twenty years ago 
the conditions that Father Kennedy 
speaks of seem to have been flourishing 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts; for 
I remember a Catholic journalist who 
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had been reared in the Middle West, and 
had gone on to New York to work, 
remarking that he had never met so 
militant a faith in the Middle West as 
he found in those two New England 
States. He said that his wonder grew 
when he found this staunch faith flour- 
ishing among people in’ parish after 
parish where there had never been a 
Then after the War 
| remember that one of our alumni who 


parochial school. 


had become a chaplain as soon as the 
draft went into effect, and who had seen 
service on all the fronts, asked me where 
| thought the best Catholic soldiers as a 
that is, what section 
When | said from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, I drew 
“You're right.” But 
those same Catholic youth of 1945 no 
doubt were vastly different in the depth 
of their Catholic spirit from what youth 
would have been at the time of the 
First World War (to say nothing of the 


group came from 
of the country. 


this response: 


Spanish-American War), because secu- 
jarism has been increasing during these 
later decades at a geometric ratio. 
The immigrants of a hundred years ago, 
going to Confession and Communion 
four times a year and faithfully to 
Sunday Mass, came pretty close to 
leading the devout life in an absolute 
This means that they lived 
habitually in the state of grace; and 
that they practised in various measures 
three 


sense, 


evangelical 
counsels of prayer, mortification and 


of generosity the 


almsgiving. And all the chances are 
that that generation as a group gave 
as much to charity as they spent on 
pleasure. [I wonder how common this 
practice is even among those contempo- 
rary Catholics who are called outstand- 
ing! 

Have we been overlooking something 
important here, namely, that there is 
such a thing as the frequentation of the 
Sacraments in a relative sense as well as 


in an absolute sense? Those immigrants 
of other generations who made it a 
point to go to Confession and Commun- 
ion at least four times a year were in 
much the same position as are persons 
to-day in an entirely new environment 
who go to Communion two or three 
times a week and Confession once a 
And the same was true in the 
closing decades of the last century and 
the first decades of this century of 
persons going to Confession and Com- 
One indication 
of this is that innocence of life is a fair 
field for the growing of vocations to the 
priesthood and to the religious life. 
And such vocations are diminishing in 
spite of the ever-increasing number of our 
youth in Catholic schools. This indi- 
cates that there has been a falling off 
in the spiritual life; that, with secular- 
ism unconsciously breathed into the 
soul with every breath, Catholics to- 


week. 


munion once a month. 


day must possess a vitality of spirit 
sufficient to shake off those germs of 
soul-death. Back in the early days of 
frequent Communion a_ distinguished 
Italian Jesuit wrote to the effect that 
there are souls who cannot persevere in 
sanctifying grace for long periods with- 
out weekly Communion; and there are 
some few souls who cannot so persevere 
without daily Communion (understand- 
ing of course one or two days a week 
To what extent 
is this truth appreciated by the gener- 
ality of our parochial and even our 
mission-giving clergy? 

Have we fallen into a practical heresy 

-the heresy that, if somehow or other 
we seek the all things else for our chil- 
dren and youth, the Kingdom of God and 
His justice will come as an incident? 
Of course, it doesn’t come as an incident, 
for this method of seeking is nothing 
else than disguised secularism of the 
most pernicious kind. Yet, all sorts 
of our younger clergy are unconsciously 


missed on an average). 
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doing this very thing. Nor is the im- 
plicit heresy limited to the United 
States. The early hopes of Jocism seem 
to have been largely blasted, because 
with the best intentions in the world the 
youth thought that Catholic Action 
was a temporal undertaking, instead of 
it being a spiritual undertaking whose 
leaven would supernaturalize the tem- 
poral activities of not only the Catholic 
Actionists themselves but eventually of 
the entire environment of which they 
A priest from another 
American 


were a_ part. 
country told a group of 
seminarians lately that he hoped that 
they would not fall into the same practi- 
cal error as all sorts of young priests in 
his country have fallen into—that is, 
the misconception that developing youth 
movements is the all-important work of 
If this were 
American parishes 


young priests in parishes. 
true, some of our 
would have long since been spiritually 
transformed; yet, no one has been bold 
enough to report even a single trans- 
formation of a parish by reason of full- 
time promotion of youth movements. 
These movements, of course, have their 
place as an the parish 
apostolate, but only as an incident— 
and with young laymen and women 
as organizers. Seeking the temporal 
first only whets the appetite for still 
more of the temporal; whereas seeking 
first the spiritual begets a contentment 


incident of 


even in those who possess very little of 
the temporal. 


SECULAR AND RELIGIOUS 
RECREATION FOR CATHOLICS 


Here it is interesting to recall the 
often-cited example of the priest in 
Lyons, France, who wanted to get the 
young factory workers into a fair prac- 
tice of their religion. So, he started out 
with athletic 
but once he got them really interested 


orchestras and teams: 


in religion the musical instruments and 
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went to the 
rectory attic for storage. In the “Life 
of Ozanam”’ we read a still more interest- 
ing story in which Kathleen O’Meara 
tells of her interview with the last survi- 
vor of the founders of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society. This old gentleman told 
her, that as he looked back he marvelled 
at the little recreation of a secular kind 
that he and his fellow-founders de- 
manded once they became truly inter- 
ested in their religion—when they made 
it, in the words of Father Tom Burke, 
the absorbing element in their lives. 
He mentioned how once a week they 
used to go from their own lodgings down 
the boulevard to visit one of their com- 


the athletic equipment 


panions in his room, each carrying his 
own chair on his head to the amusement 
of the pleasure-seekers on parade, and to 
the greater enjoyment of the young uni- 
versity students themselves, as servants 
and visitors of the sick poor. A few 
pennies purchased refreshments for the 
group of less than a dozen, and yet they 
returned to their respective rooms really 
recreated. Then on Sundays they 
joined in the singing of a Mass, and 
after that went on a long hike of some 
fifteen or twenty miles, and stopped at 
the end for dinner. After visiting the 
local points of interest, they walked back 
to their lodgings and felt that they had 
spent a very pleasurable day—even 
more pleasurable because the same day 
had been, from the spiritual standpoint, 
richly profitable. 


SPIRITUAL REFORMATION IN 

THEORY AND FACT 

This spirit is what priests will have 
to inculcate into the children and youth 
of this generation in goodly proportions. 
We must develop in these young souls a 
real thirst for the spiritual, a thirst that is 
begotten only by contact with the Divine 
Physician through His sacramental rep- 
resentative and by spiritual transforma- 
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tion into His Divine Person through 
feasting often on His sacramental Body 
and Blood. But in most parishes the 
mind of the Saviour as anticipated for 
this generation by His representative 
on earth, Pope Pius X of Eucharistic 
memory, is largely a matter of theory 
instead of the literal restoration of all 
beginning with the 
dominant minority of willing souls. In 


things in Christ 


how many parishes of the United States 
is daily or at least frequent Communion 


an actuality on the part of even twenty 
percent of the children and of the youth, 
to say nothing of at least an equal per- 
centage among the grown-up persons of 
the congregation? 

The elder Kennedy is not going to 
vrow into a legion of real instead of 
pseudo fathers of Catholic families until 
the custodians of the Bread of Life begin 
in each parish to distribute this life- 
giving sustenance to a dominant, con- 
trolling minority of our Catholic fathers. 
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The Changing Priesthood 


By DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 


- 
— ALLY the priesthood es- 
tablished by the Divine High Priest has 
never changed, will never change. 
A priest of the year of grace 1950 
should find himself paralleling the 
priesthood of the priests who lie buried 


in Westminster Abbey, in the crypt of 


Chartres, or in forgotten graves of the 
Catacombs. Our teachings, sacrificial 
character, can never be altered. 

Yet, it would be pushing things very 
far to think that the priest of the Middle 
Ages would fit himself easily into the 
routine that fills the life of a priest to- 
day. Our work, undertaken as priests, 
would amaze him, perhaps make him a 
little envious; certainly out of all the 
strange differences between his time and 
ours, our work would be what would 
strike him as most startling. Essen- 
tially we would understand one another 
perfectly. From a dozen different as- 
pects of our priestly life we should need 
to do a lot of explaining one to the other, 
and even then we might not make our- 
selves clear. 

The priesthood changes every genera- 
tion, it would seem. Certainly in the 
past century here in America it has been 
in a whirl of changes, and most of them 
have been good. 

Going a little back along our swiftly 
moving times, we priests recall the 
mingled feelings with which we watched 
Bing Crosby briefly enter our ranks. 
In Barry Fitzgerald we recognized a 
great many pastors under whom we had 
served as curates. Bing was a little 
different. 
that after a first burst of approval some 


We were not too surprised 
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clerical fingers pointed in criticism: 
never once was Crosby as a priest shown 
saying Mass, never did he so much as 
crack a breviary. 

FAITHFUL CHARACTERIZATION 

OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST 

I stayed out of the controversy be- 
cause I felt pretty sure that indignant 
howls would have greeted “Father” 
Bing had he been filmed crooning the 
Ayrie of a High Mass. As for the 
breviary, excellent actors like 
Spencer Tracy and Pat O’Brien fumbled 
there. It takes a lot of time and prac- 
lice to use a breviary dexterously. And 


even 


priests seldom rush from some insoluble 
problem to the business of praying out 
of their breviaries; O’Brien did, and we 
thought it out of character. 

Yet, | have often wondered whether 
the Catholic Leo MeCarey didn’t hit 
on a very topical characterization of a 
Catholic priest. He took for granted 
the things that every priest would do: 
saying Mass, preaching sermons, admin- 
Sacraments. So in the 
wasn't doing 
The shrewd Lrish mind of 


istering the 
movie Crosby shown 
these things. 
the director picked out the very “speci- 
fic difference” that well might character- 
ize a priest of that particular year. He 
sent his priest into the streets to care 
for the dirty-eared 
priest was sorely troubled by the eco- 
What 
more typical of a priest of that year than 
a constructive about juvenile 
delinquency and the conviction that it 


youngsters; — his 
nomic problemsofhisslum parish. 
WOrT) 


was hard to achieve parish loyalty amid 
the economic perils of a slum? 
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The film, [To must confess, sent) my 
rusty philosophical brain into half-for- 
gotten channels. The unchanging char- 
acteristics of the priesthood I described 
(rather than exactly labelled) are the 
genus. The characteristics of a priest 
of the year 1941 or 1841 or 441 might 
perhaps be called the specific difference. 
And what a difference that well might 
turn out to be! 


THE UNCHANGING AND CHANGING 
PRIESTHOOD 


By his genus the priest in whatever 
age, nation, or eventuality of history is 
a teacher commissioned by God and 
ordained to offer sacrifice and prayer 
for the people. A priest in every age, 
nation, or historic necessity throws his 
secondary energies into an effort to 
solve the specific needs of his’ times. 
In his character as teacher and sacrificer 
and praying minister of the people he 
never changes. But the 
secondary concerns that occupy his life 


essentially 


may differ by a matter of a few years 
or a few miles. 

If St. Paul, St. Chrysostom, or St. 
Gregory VIL returned, he would find us 
priests teaching the same truths that 
engrossed his eloquence. He might 
quite possibly serve our Mass; and 
though he might find the 
changed, he would easily recognize the 


rubrics 


essentials of the sacrifice. He could 
kneel companionably beside us as we 
opened our breviary; for the Psalms 


would be dearly familiar, the feasts 


would waken memories, and some of 


the Saints would stir recognition. 
But when the Mass and the Office 
were finished, the sermon ended, and the 
confessions heard, he might follow the 
modern priest with wonder and curious 
interest. He would go with us into a 
well-organized modern college where, it 


turns out, one of us is a professor of 


physics. The newspaper office where 


another acts as editor or competent 
publisher might amaze him. He would 
marvel at the kindly efficiency of a 
Catholic charities office. It would con- 
ceivably take a bit of adjusting on his 
part to take in a priest’s coaching the 
CYO basketball team. .. acting as mod- 
erator of the parish dramatic club. . . 
sitting down as financial adviser to a 
parish credit union. . .arbitrating a strike 
..serving as chaplain in an air-borne 
division. ..discussing with an air-con- 
ditioning engineer the value of coolers 
over blowers for the new parish gym. . . 
conducting a Cana Conference. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS OF 

THE PRIEST 

The very nature of our work, how- 
ever, would bring him in instant touch 
with the nature of our contemporaneous 
problems. He might first ask us what 
once he saw what we do, he 
would be aware of why we do what we 
do. For the Saint’s instinctive grasp of 
“means to an end” would reach out at 
once to the origin of the specific difler- 
ence between the priest of long ago and 
the priest to-day. 

The simple fact is that as sacrificing 
teachers we belong to the needs of every 
age. Sacrifice, 


we do; 


teaching, prayer, the 
Sacraments reach the everlasting man. 
The specific differentiation is invariably 
determined by the problems that rise 
Always we have 
the problems of man’s need for God and 
God's desire for the gifts of men, for the 
guidance of the faithful through earth to 
heaven. 

But even the problems of marriage, 
the difficulties arising out of literature, 
the questions in child training, the care 
of the poor (indeed, the very character 
of the poor), are constantly shifting, 
changing. Shifting and changing, too, 
are the great pressures that threaten 
the Church as an institution and as a 


out of each new age. 
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complexus of individual souls; differ- 
ent, too, from those in other ages are the 
enemies of the Church and the tactics 
by which they in this year and in this 
land assault the Kingdom of Christ 
upon earth. 


ADAPTATION OF PRIEST TO 

VARYING MILIEUS 

Let's look back a bit over the historic 
changes that seem to the running reader 
to have given specific differences to the 
priesthood. 

Hastily I disclaim any pretense to 
being a historian. Yet, like many a 
priest I have read with Catholic eyes 
and found in history the constant guid- 
ance and direction of divine providence. 
1 cannot here present an exhaustive 
study of the priesthood in the ever- 
changing world; I can touch only what 
seems too obvious to be missed even by 
the confessed dilettante. 

The priest in apostolic times. still 
heard in his ears the cry of Christ: 
“Go teach.” So beyond all else he was 
a teacher. He had to battle an in- 
grained ignorance and fight against so 
much truth that wasn’t true and so 
much certainty that was murky with 
the smoke of hell. So he taught, taught. 
and taught. 

When the distant points and slow 
transportation baffled him, he turned to 
his writing, to the sort of biography that 
his contemporaries loved and to the 
letters with which the recently organ- 
ized mails were flowing. The Epistles 
are no accident of literary choice. Be- 
fore the Apostles wrote their classic 
letters, classic letter writing had become 
an established custom, a great medium 
for the presentation and communication 
of thought. So, St. Paul and St. Peter 
and the others wrote almost in the 
tradition of Pliny and Cato and Cicero. 
If St. Paul living to-day would turn 
journalist (as we have been told repeat- 
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edly), in his day, avid for mail, he 
turned into a letter-writer. If to-day 
he would reach for a microphone or 
ambition a TV program, in his day he 
spoke to the word-hungry crowd in the 
forums or in the university circles on 


Mars Hill. 


THE ERA OF THE GREAT 

APOLOGISTS 

The priest-apologist that came shortly 
afterwards was a priesé who met a situa- 
tion with a contemporaneous technique. 
The Apostles first went to those who 
would willingly listen; the results were 
the conversion of the poor, the humble, 
the dispossessed and prompt persecu- 
tion by the rich and the politically pow- 
erful. So, the priest turned from the al- 
tars of the Catacombs to write the great 
defenses of Christianity. Apologies 
were a recognized literary form; — the 
Apostles knew that, if addressed to the 
great, their messages would also reach 
the lesser great. And if by some as yet 
inconceivable miracle of grace they won 
the great to Christ, persecutions would 
end and Christianity would have its 
great chance. 

Once he emerged from the Catacombs, 
the priest seems to have been a profes- 
sional architect. He had to reconvert 
the law courts into Christian churches, 
pagan law into Christian law, and a 
whole pagan civilization into a Catholic 
way of life. Tle was a builder, as per- 
haps priests were not builders again 
until the thirteenth century in Europe 
and the nineteenth century in our own 
America. 

The coming of the barbarians con- 
fronted the priests with two problems: 
conservatively, they must hold on to 
what was good in Roman culture; 
radically, they must win the new 
nations, root and branch, and hold them 
for Christ’s kingdom. So, the priest 
became a missionary and with a success 
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that from our point of view is incredible. 
And the priest who was a Benedictine 
built his monastery, like another ark on 
Ararat, and in it gathered what was 
worth saving out of the pagan world. 
With the weapons of peace the priest 
missionaries conquered the most warlike 
of invaders; with the residue of peace, 
the priests preserved what was good in 
pagan culture and wedded it to Christian 
truth. 


GENESIS OF THE GREAT 

PREACHING ORDERS 

A quick jump brings us to the priests 
who were Dominicans, priests who were 
professional preachers. Perhaps we can- 
not here be in agreement... but to me 
the cathedrals of the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries seem not unmingled 
blessings. True, the priests as builders 
welded the communal art of: the times 
into a great forest of faith and devotion 
rising to God. Yet, in those mammoth 
structures preaching was a flat impossi- 
bility. 
see a canon gather in his cathedral a 
small cluster of the faithful who sit in a 


Even to-day it is interesting to 


minor transept or against the sounding 
box of a shrine in order to catch some 
echoes of his voice. 

The Dominicans carried teaching to 
the squares and the parish churches, and 
they taught all who would listen. Si- 
multaneously the scholars had begun to 
crowd the universities, and the priest as 
scholar prepared for the coming of 
Aquinas and Albert and Scotus. 

Then a lapse occurred that mounted 
What need 


is there, argued many a priest of the 


swiftly to a pressing peril. 


twelfth century, to teach people who are 
born into the faith, undisturbed by any 
alien religion, and destined to live their 
lives in a solidly Catholic atmosphere? 
No wonder the priests who were the 
“hounds of heresy” found themselves 


facing the Albigeneses and the fore- 


runners of later revolution as the new 
heretics set the brand of error to flame 
fields of ignorance into racing, smoky 
fires. 

It took a man who never became a 
priest, but who was the spiritual father 
of uncounted priests, to recognize the 
pressure that more wealthy occupants 
of benefices had missed. So, as Fran- 
ciscans the priests moved into the war on 
churchly wealth. The 
Franciscans might be few among all the 


simony and 


priests; their influence was so far-flung 
that the “poor priest” eulogized by 
Chaucer had Franciscan 
spirit and learned Franciscan poverty. 
The first Red peril had long hung over 
From our point of view, a 


caught the 


Kurope. 
priest's giving himself into slavery to 
release the slaves of the Moslems seems 
to be more than heroic sanctity, He 
saw a need of his time, and he met it in 
the best way he knew. 

Priests had fled to the deserts from 
early pagan influence; they fled to the 
monasteries when luxury returned to 
the European courts with the returning 
armies that had seen and lusted after 
the loose living of the Mohammedan 
princes. In the early centuries and 
again in the Middle Ages priests set up 
the citadels that they used to hold 
Christianity against pagan customs and 
lusts. 


EVANGELIZATION OF THE 

NEW WORLD 

Then came the discovery of the New 
World capping the climax of the Renais- 
sance. Priests as educators built new 
universities to match those that had 
been won to pagan culture. Ignatius 
and his Jesuits struggled to wed the 
rediscovered culture to the eternal 
Christian truth and beauty. 

If the old world showed danger of 
falling into Protestantism, the priest as 
apologist built the bulwark of the Coun- 
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cil of Trent, and the priest as missionary 
followed the footsteps of \avier to win 
for Christ the lands that Columbus had 
won for Spain. 

Always the priest remained — the 
teacher, praying, administering the Sac- 
raments, offering sacrifice. That was 
his genus——and in a way his genius. 

Yet, the priest's secondary character- 
istics constantly altered. The hermit 
was widely different from the mission- 
ary: the Dominican was not the same as 
the Doctors in the court of the later 
Rome; the chaplain with the Crusaders 
bore slight surface resemblance to the 
Benedictine, who in his house of culture 
nurtured his beloved peace: the Fran- 
ciscans in the small villages and on the 
interlacing European roads were seem- 


ingly at variance with the monks of 


Cluny. All were priests doing the 
eternally important things; each was a 


priest, a specialist meeting the needs of 


his time, moving under a pressure, feeling 
the compulsion of some contemporary 
problem and going forward to solve it. 


MODERN CHALLENGES TO THE 
PRIESTHOOD 


It was as if to mark the specific 
difference of the modern priesthood that 
the Popes wrote their great Encyclicals. 
These are less a call to the laity than a 
challenge to the priesthood to help build 
a new order of material things. Build- 
ing is right in the tradition of the Ameri- 
can priesthood. Who else has built as 
they have built? In a century and a 
half priests in America bave built as no 
others have built before in all history: 
parish churches and cathedrals, our 
complete educational system, and a com- 
plexus of amazingly comprehensive in- 
stitutions. 

Then the Popes turned their building 
instincts towards other fields: labor and 
government. The twin problems were 
almost too simple: the loss of the mil- 
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lions who fell away because they were 
hungry, the growing pressure of power 
politics. 

The transition in the priesthood has 
been so swift’ that we have become 
accustomed to it without realizing how 
startling that transition has been. 

When the great Msgr. John Ryan was 
nearing his end, | had the temerity to 
ask him what the reaction of American 
Catholics had been to his entrance into 
the field of economics. His answer was 
at once discouraging and heartening: 
the first reaction had been astonishment, 
then indignation, then profound irrita- 
tion, then the loud cry: “What place 
has a priest in the business world)” 
I find the attitude heartening, for the 
monsignor died with the praise of the 
nation in his ears and a deep, deep 
gratitude from Catholics, who finally 
realized that the monsignor had set an 
example that is now followed by un- 
counted priests in our land. 

To-day we take for granted priests’ 
helping labor leaders. We are in no 
wise surprised that a priest sits at the 
head of a table while labor and manage- 
ment thresh out a mutually satisfactory 
contract. We know and approve priests 
who sponsor great codperatives. We 
find it not unusual for a large parish to 
have a credit union that puts out of 
business a sizable number of loan sharks. 

During the past three generations the 
priests’ teaching has taken a dozen new 
lines. They became aware of the power 
of modern propaganda; so, they used 
that power in catechism classes, the 
pulpit, in high schools, in Catholic 
professional schools. They moved into 
editors’ offices and started publishing 
houses. They filled professorial chairs 
and walked confidently into laboratories 
and lecture halls. They took their place 
at the microphone and eyed with true 
longing the spots where real opinion was 
formed and propaganda originated. 
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It was a shift, and a swift one. The 
wonder is that that shift has so easily 
The older 
methods of handling God’s poor were 
The problem had 

Simple charity 
must underlie all activities, but varied 


become an accepted fact. 


no longer sufficient. 
become too complex. 


skills were needed in those activities. 
When Father Siedenburg, first priest 


of America to dream of a= school of 


Europe 
and presented his idea, he was given a 


social studies, returned from 
chilling reception. His superiors had 
ordered him to get his degree in science, 
which to them chemistry or 
He returned with his doctor- 
and he was promptly 


meant 
physics. 
ate in sociology 
sent to teach a lower class in high school. 
To-day priests in chairs of sociology, 
like priests in social work, are common- 
places. The newer development is the 
priest in psychology, in psychiatry, in 
the medical profession. 

NEED OF KEEPING ABREAST 

OF THE TIMES 
Crosby in “Going My 
Way” went out on the mission of a CYO, 
he was answering as best he knew the 
problem of the very modern slum and the 
Not without 
reason did the whole nation pay tribute 
to the late and very great Father Flana- 


So, when 


very modern gang leader. 


gan. It was never doubted that he was 
a sacrificing teacher; he was working on 
something that everyone recognized as a 
problem of our day and age. 

All this would be too obvious were it 
not for the fact that already the priest- 
hood is taking on and must continue to 
take on anew 
course, in every age Mass, the Sacra- 
ments, and the teaching of truth are 
expected of us. But ours is an age 
complicated beyond the grasp of any 
And because the 
priesthood is a large body, and like all 


man or school of men. 


big bodies tends to move slowly, we may 
fall behind the needs of the age. 


differentiation. Of 


Things move so rapidly to-day that we 
can be blocks behind the procession in 
which yesterday we thought we were 
taking the lead. To-day’s problems 
change overnight. Hardly had we mas- 
tered the machine gun when the plane 
developed; the plane soon was carrying 
the atom bomb; the third atom bomb 
has not yet been dropped in warfare, 
and we talk of bacteriological weapons. 

We can be worrying frightfully about 
the union man—at the very time when 
the union man is sitting on top of the 
world. ..and the forgotten white-collar 
worker and the consumer are crushed 
between amply protected management 
and beautifully self-reliant labor. 

Priests are writing books—when per- 
haps pictures are needed. We preach 
to a handful—when radio and TV make 
preaching to the millions an easy thing. 
We think of our youngsters in terms of 
problems we ourselves met when we were 
in school. ..and the boy and the girl 
of to-day are struggling with a brand 
new set of false values and old immoral- 
ity in very modern guise. 

CREATING AN APOSTOLATE OF 

LEADERS 

That is why the priest of the next 
year and of the year after that is going 
to have to undergo a radical change. 
He must, because the times demand it. 
His next job is to be the leader of the 
leaders. He can no longer aspire to the 
kind of general leadership that he held 
in days past; no human being in the 
modern world can undertake leadership 
in more than one specialized line. The 
priest must continue in even better 
fashion to be sacrificing priest, teacher, 
dispenser of the Sacraments. But he 
must also gather around him and inspire 
and direct the experts and specialists 
who will do in the modern world the work 
of the modern world. 

That, it seems to me, is what the Holy 
Fathers had in mind when they pre- 
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visioned the great upward sweep of the 
lay apostolate. The age of experts, our 
age, must be directed by experts, which 
we priests cannot conceivably be in 
It is very possible that the 
experts can slip away from the Church 


every line. 
and lose touch with their priesthood. 


That would be tragedy for the Church 
and for the world. 
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The priest of the next few years is 
going to be the leader of the lay apos- 
tolate. That is far from the simple job 
That job is 
going to demand priests who fulfill the 
their magnificently. 
And as for the duties entailed in their 
specific difference—may I handle that 
last in another discussion? 


it has sometimes seemed. 


duties of eenus 


A Vision 


A, rHE close of the eleventh 


chapter of his Epistle to the Romans 


St. Paul gives us a prophetic vision of 


Such 


visions were, if the expression may be 


the divine purpose in history. 


allowed, the stock in trade of the Hebrew 
prophets. But in this case the revela- 
tion made exceeds in sublimity and 
boldness anything to be found even in 
the pages of Isaias and Jeremias. It is 
easy to understand why it was that, as 
he concluded his survey, the Apostle 
broke into a pawan of praise, beginning: 
“O the depth of the riches of the wisdom 
and of the knowledge of God!" In this 
broad outlook, he sees the end of the 
particular phase in human affairs with 
which he, as Apostle to the Gentiles, is 
concerned, The “Na- 
That 
part of the world which had been pagan, 


immediately 
tions” have been gathered in. 
materialistic and secularized has become 
predominantly Christian, not merely as 
in the Middle 


deeper and more spiritual sense. 


Aves but in a larger, 


There remains, however, one still un- 
finished task. Israel in the bulk re- 
mains aloof, untouched by the tide that 
has swept up the shores of the Seven 
Seas. It is the conquest of this element 
which is God's crowning victory on 
earth. With it history comes to an end, 
its goal has been reached, its purpose 
achieved. Even the conversion of the 
nations, glorious even though this will 
be, is to be regarded as not an end in it- 
self but contributory to the final result; 
it will stir up emulation in the Jews who 
thereby will be moved to realize how 


they have been forestalled by those they 


of History 


EY B. JAMES 


accounted their inferiors, and have thus 
lost the leadership which had been prom- 
ised them. 


THE GREAT VISION OF 

ST. PAUL 

How great must have been the man 
who, intensely absorbed as he was in the 
task assigned him and sacrificing to it 
the ties which bound him so intimately 
with his own people, could yet look® be- 
yond it to the accomplishment of the 
work alloted to his fellow-Apostle, Peter, 
to whom belonged the work of preaching 


the Gospel to the Circumcised! Mag- 
nanimity could scarcely go further. 


Contemplation of this finale awakes not 
the slightest envy, but only praise for 
the wisdom and knowledge of God. 

If we seek to understand how it was 
that, under the inspiration and direction 
of the Holy Spirit, St. Paul was led to 
this startling conclusion, we must take 
into account his own experience. The 
grace which had been shown to him, a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews and therefore 
representative of his nation, has, he 
If one 
so fiercely opposed to Christ and His 
Church, one brought up in the strictest 


suggests, prophetic implications. 


observance of the Law, could be over- 
come by the power and love of God, it 
was impossible to doubt that Israel as a 
whole might be conquered by the same 
means and the promises made to it thus 
fulfilled. 

It was this achievement on the part 
of the Risen Lord which formed the 
sequel and climax of His earthly min- 


istry. In the Parable of the Prodigal 
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Son, the elder son had been left standing 
outside, in the cold. The story was 
therefore unfinished. It was finished 
when the individual, Saul of Tarsus, 
typifying that element in Israel por- 
trayed in the picture of the ungracious 
brother, joined in the feast. Jesus had 
confined His attention to the “‘lost 
sheep,” the unshepherded multitude of 
poor, obscure and ignorant folk. [It was 
on these and not on the Pharisees that 
He concentrated His attention. The 
publicans and sinners to whom He 
preached made no pretense of superior 
virtue; they knew themselves to be un- 
learned in the Law and remiss in its ob- 
servance. Their sins were not those 
prompted by pride but by the lust of the 
flesht by Mammon, by envy of those 
more fortunate than themselves, by ir- 
responsibility. No, it was not by reason 
of their pride that they were sinners. 
On the contrary, their servility made 
them the easy prey of their “superiors,” 
who loaded them with burdens beyond 
their strength, yet evoked no rebellion. 
It was this servility which even the re- 
turning Prodigal showed when he 
pleaded, but pleaded in vain: “*Make me 
as one of thy hired servants.” God will 
not have “hired servants,” but only 


SONS. 


CHRISTIAN VICTORY OVER THE 
PHARISAIC SPIRIT 


As the Parable was left unfinished, so 
was Our Lord’s ministry. Even when 
He rose from the dead and His Apostles 
preached the Gospel, the learned, the 
“righteous,” the socially eligible were, 
for the most part, left outside, un- 
touched by the appeal of the Cross and 
even persecuting the humble and the ig- 
norant who had entered the Kingdom of 
God before them. But Christ had prom- 
ised that, when the Holy Spirit was 
given them, His disciples would do 
greater things than even He had done. 
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The crowning achievement was yet to 
come. The haughty Pharisee would be 
humbled. The very persecutors would 
be made captive. Not only the passive, 
mediocre folk without strong convictions 
one way or the other—like those who 
cheered Him when He rode in state 
through Jerusalem and were silent and 
inactive when He was crucified —but the 
positively hostile would be converted. 
That final victory was won when Saul of 
Tarsus, blinded by the glory of God, fell 
prostrate on the Damascus road. 

Saul was the very embodiment of all 
the forces that had most successfully re- 
sisted the Gospel. He was eminent 
among his contemporaries for his 
rabbinical knowledge and the exactness 
of his observance. While still compara- 
tively young, he was entrusted by the 
Sanhedrin with an important mission, 
that of “liquidating” the Nazarene sect. 
This says something for the esteem in 
which he was held by the authorities. 
In addition, he came of a family which 
could claim Roman citizenship, and 
that carried with it the implication of so- 
cial standing in the community. His 
father, in all probability, like many 


Jews of the Dispersion, was a man of 


some wealth. At least, he could afford 
to send his son to study in Jerusalem. 
Further, Saul as an individual was pos- 
sessed of great personal endowments 
He had the dangerous gift of genius, a 
strong mind, an iron will, and a remark- 
ably tough physique. The very fact 
that he sought permission to pursue and 
imprison the fugitive followers of the 
Nazarene showed superior insight as to 
the significance and danger to tradi- 
tional Judaism of the new movement. 
Having dealt with such of the “sect” as 
were in the Holy City, the elders were 
inclined to think that they had done all 
that was necessary. Even Gamaliel, 
Saul’s master, sat on the fence, leaving 
the arbitrament of the matter to be 
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settled by Providence. As he put it, 
this was really shirking the issue. Such 
a passive attitude was impossible for 
the uncompromising Saul. He could see 
where the owls only blinked in the light. 
And what he saw told him that the men- 
ace was serious, and that the fugitives, 
instead of being defeated, were carrying 
their Gospel with them. Saul would 
have made a great general or statesman. 


SUBLIMATION OF PERSONAL 

QUALITIES IN ST. PAUL 

These personal qualities of Saul were 
(‘ne ones, and they were not lost but 
sublimated by the supernatural process 
of conversion. For, as we know, the 
supernatural does not annihilate the nat- 
ural, but lifts it to its own level. 
What happened to Saul the Pharisee is 
an illustration of this. Towards the end 
of his active life, he spoke as though he 
were still a Pharisee, and there is a sense 
in which he was profoundly right. I 
think all who have studied his personal- 
ity will agree that one of its outstanding 
There is an 
amusing indication of this in his Second 
After re- 
counting the various hardships and la- 
bors endured in the service of his beloved 


qualities was its dignity. 


Epistle to the Corinthians. 


Master, he adds, with what we may imag- 
ine to have been a wry smile: “At 
Damascus the governor of the nation 
under Aretas the king, guarded the city 
of the Damascenes to apprehend me. 
And through a window in a basket I was 
let down by the wall and so escaped his 
hands.” The idea of being packed in a 
But, 
more seriously, it is evident by the way 
he fought for recognition of his status as 
an Apostle that he was careful to main- 
tain this dignity. If others will not ac- 
cord him the respect for which his office 
calls, he at least never forgets it. The 
fact that he worked with his hands to 


basket was a smarting memory. 


maintain himself is sometimes quoted as 


an instance of his humility. On the con- 
trary, it is evidence of the self-respect 
which would not allow him, except in 
cases of special need, to be indebted to 
his converts for his material welfare. 
And the same trait is revealed in the 
precautions he took to ensure himself 
against a charge of dishonesty, when he 
collected and conveyed the alms of Gen- 
tile Christians to their famine-stricken 
brethren in Palestine. While he could 
control popular assemblies and quell 
popular demonstrations and win the af- 
fection of all classes, he was most at 
home when dealing with Roman patri- 
In his writings, he addresses him- 
self to the more thoughtful among the 
faithful. Nothing is further from his 
manner than the oratorical device of 
“playing to the gallery.” Generation 
after generation of Christians has found 
his Epistles difficult, and, no more than 
St. Jerome or St. Augustine of Hippo, 
has Paul ever been what one may call a 
popular saint. 


cians. 


PAUL’S INTEREST IN JEWS 

NEVER WANED 

aul even perpetuates, in a Christian 
form, the rabbinical type of argument, 
frequent scriptural quotations being in- 
terpreted to prove his point. And, de- 
spite all the ill-treatment he has re- 
ceived at Jewish hands, his pride in his 
Jewish birth and traditions is seen in 
every reference to the subject. [t seems 
clear that, though he dispensed Gentile 
converts from observing the ceremonial 
law, he did not dispense himself. The 
toilsome and dangerous journey to Jeru- 
salem which, in spite of successive 
warnings, he persisted in, was taken in 
order that he might be present in the 
Holy City for the Feast of Pentecost. 
Though he shook the dust of Israel from 
his feet, declaring that henceforth he 
would go to the Gentiles, it is observable 
that he still continued to frequent and 
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speak in the synagogues of the Disper- 
sion. 

The type is not one which is caleu- 
lated to evoke popular sympathy. It is 
comparatively easy to become pitiful 
and even sentimental about the pari- 
ahs, the outcasts and ne er-do-wells 
of society. Such sentimentality — ts 
the besetting sin of well-intentioned 
philanthropists, social reformers, cham- 
pions of backward races, and those who 
cater for the religious needs of the under- 
dog. Every virtue casts its shadow, and 
the shadow cast by compassion is senti- 
mentality. Our own generation can 
bear witness to the fact that this cari- 
cature of Christian sympathy can be a 
very dangerous thing. It has received a 


rude awakening as to the real nature of 


the Marxian ideology. As the professed 
champion of the proletariat, the advo- 
cate of the poor against the rich op- 
pressor, Moscow had been able to enlist 
the chivalrous in all lands. Among 
these symphathizers with Soviet Russia 
was a genuine belief in social justice and 
a genuine desire to conform our civiliza- 
tion to Christian ideals. Unfortunately 
the judgment of this section has been 
warped by sentimentality. “Love is 
hard,” wrote Richard Rolle, the English 
medieval mystic. It is hard because its 
pity is conditioned by truth. The sup- 
posed champion of the down-trodden is 
now unmasked, but not before having 
misled many simple souls. It has itself 
exposed itsreal character, and the revela- 
tion has sent a shock of disillusionment 
(which, it may be hoped, is salutary) 
through all the western world. The re- 
action against Fascism was a wholesome 
one, but it has failed to find its balance. 

The same warning has to be issued 
with regard to what are claimed to be 
simplifications of the Church’s ministry 
in the interests of “the common man.” 
When the Christian Mysteries are dis- 
missed as “magic,” when dogmas are 
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watered down to suit popular taste, 
when the ritual of worship is reduced to 
the bareness of the Puritan conventicle 


out of alleged regard for “‘common 
sense,” and authoritarian government 
abolished and its place taken by what are 
virtually plebiscites by which Revela- 
tion is submitted to the vote—there re- 
sults a spiritual impoverishment fatal 
to the souls of those on whose behalf this 
emasculation is carried out. What is 
claimed to be tolerance is often the 
cruelest infliction on the tolerated. It 
has always to be remembered that the 
Church has to deal with not only the 
broken-hearted, the destitute and the 
sick-—the Mother of God can be trusted 
to see that these are not overlooked 

but also with the strong, the haughty, 
the stiff-necked, and the doctrinaire. 
It cannot afford to forget its ultimate 
mission to the world’s Pharisees. It 
must therefore retain features which, 
though for a time they may repel others, 
are essential for the success of this mis- 


SLON. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF PAUL'S 

CONVERSION 

It is significant in this connection that 
it was the power and glory of the Risen 
Christ, outshining the sun at the zenith 
of the Syrian sky, which arrested and 
humbled Saul of Tarsus. In that apo- 
calypse Saul’s pride met its match. 
The hing of Israel had come to His 
capital meek and mild and riding on an 
ass, and Israel had rejected Him. The 
second attempt to break down the re- 
sistance of Phariseeism was made after a 
different fashion, and it succeeded. It 
was an anticipation of the Day when He 
who visited this world as a humble Gali- 
lean craftsman will come again, this 
time in the clouds of heaven and with an 
escort of angels and archangels. This 
tallies with the prediction which, to use 
serdyaev's phrasing of it, says: “An 
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ultimate solution of the Jewish problem 
is possible only on the eschatological 
plane. Such a solution will coincide 
with that of universal history. And it 
will represent the last act in the struggle 
between Christ and Antichrist. There- 
fore, the problem of universal history 
cannot be solved without the religious 
self-determination of Judaism.” 


CONVERSION OF AN EGOCENTRIC 

CIVILIZATION 

Jesus came, as Isaias had foretold He 
would come, “to preach the Gospel to 
the poor, to heal the contrite of heart, to 
preach deliverance to the captives and 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the accep- 
table year of the Lord and the day of re- 
ward.” But that message does not meet 
the requirements of a world whose tem- 
ples are built to the glorification of man. 
It does not meet the situation that may 
be created by a science that claims to 
have abolished poverty and chronic dis- 
ease, that has built its towering Baby- 
lons to advertise to the skies the majesty 
and wisdom of the human creature. If 
the builders of an egocentric civilization 
such as this are to enter the Kingdom of 
God, they must be dazzled by the splen- 
dor of that Kingdom’s king. Only then 
will it be possible for mercy to do her 
healing work, 


For that Day the Church which num- 
bers high in her calendar of Saints the 
man who beheld with naked eye the 
glory of the Risen Lord is ready. In 
him she possesses the eagle that can soar 
in the sunlight that to others means 
blindness and perpetual darkness, the 
lightning conductor which renders im- 
mune from destruction the Church that 
is built on the Rock. 

It may be that the Day is nearer than 
most of us dare to think. That the cur- 
rent of our age is carrying us swiftly to- 
wards some apocalyptic climax is seen in 
the very success that materialism is 
achieving and the self-confidence which 
increases at every step of “progress.” 
For it is just when the Pharisees of the 
modern world, glorying in their humane 
sentiments, in the wisdom that has 
“discovered” the physical basis of the 
creation and in the skill made possible 
by their technology, are approaching 
the Damascus in which hide the refugees 
of a persecuted Church that the glory of 
the Lord will be revealed. 

As it was his vision of that glory which 
enabled Paul to face with confidence 
the philosophers of the Acropolis and 
Nero on his throne, so is it the same vi- 
sion, dimly reflected in the imposing ma- 
jesty of the Church, that will enable us 
to defy the sophists and Cesars of our 
time. 
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The Buffalo Plan for 
Church Extension 


By JAMES J. NAVAGH 


ix Burrato Plan for Church 
Extension is based on three principles, 
namely: 

(1) An apostolic clergy is the key to 
all church extension. 

(2) The apostolate of the bishop and 
the clergy of the diocese is to every soul 
in the diocese. 

(3) Contact between priest and peo- 


ple, between lay apostle and the rest of 


the parish, is the chief means for making 
the apostolate effective. 

The instrument for preparing the 
priests of the Buffalo Diocese for their 
work as curates and as pastors is the 
Missionary Apostolate. The Mission- 
ary Apostolate of the Diocese of Buffalo 
was founded in the late Fall of 1939 by 
the Most Reverend John A. Duffy, then 
bishop of the diocese. The purpose as- 
signed it was: to form an apostolic 
clergy; to give the Catholics in the re- 
mote sections of the diocese the oppor- 
tunity to practise their religion; to give 
all non-Catholics in those sections a 
chance to know the teachings of the 
Catholic Church and to invite them to 
membership. The Apostolate began in 
the unchurched areas of Chautauqua 
County. Five churches were built dur- 
ing Bishop Duffy’s time. 

Since 1945 the Missionary Apostolate 
The rural 
areas of two more counties, Cattaraugus 


was expanded considerably. 


and Allegany, were added as fields for 
the work of the Missionary Apostolate, 
and up to the present ten additional 
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churches have been built or are in the 
course of erection. The intention is to 
systematically cover the diocese so that 
no Catholic, no matter how remote his 
home, will be more than eight miles from 
a church. 

At present the staff of the Missionary 
Apostolate consists of the Director 
(writer of this article), the Assistant 
Director, Reverend John J. Neylon, and 
fifteen newly ordained priests. During 
the summer months they are assisted 
by fifteen seminarians and during the 
winter months by two groups of cate- 
chetical Sisters. Their headquarters is 
located at 36 Washington Street, Cat- 
taraugus, N. Y. 


PRIMARY AIM OF THE 
MISSIONARY APOSTOLATE 


The first aim of the Missionary Apos- 
tolate is to teach the newly ordained 
priests of the diocese how to run a par- 
ish and how to present Catholic truth to 
people by all possible means. It is pat- 
terned in principle after the Convitto 
Eeclesiastico della Consolata of Turin, 
Italy, the most widely known of all 
schools of pastoral theology, made so by 
St. Joseph Cafasso who was canonized 
last year by Pope Pius XII. 

Too often a priest is expected to learn 
his pastoral theology by a process of os- 
mosis. He receives his theoretical 
training in the seminary, and then is sent 
out to apply it without help or guidance. 
Speaking of the new school of pastoral 
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theology which he opened last Fall at 
the new Church of St. Eugenio for the 
newly ordained clergy of Rome, the Holy 
Father said that such institutes are 
highly important to-day in view of the 
“increasing difficulties raised for free re- 
ligious and Christian action.” 

After his training at teaching cate- 
chism and taking census under direction 
for one month each summer during his 
course, the newly ordained 
priest of the Buffalo Diocese reports to 
the Missionary Apostolate where he 
will spend the first year of his priest- 
Ile devotes two days of each 
week reviewing the principles of pas- 
toral theology and planning his work for 
the week. This is done at headquarters. 
four days of the week he spends apply- 
ing the principles in a very small mis- 
sion which is assigned to his care. The 
remaining day is at his disposal. The 
Director and the Assistant Director con- 
duct the conferences at headquarters 
and then travel from mission to mission, 
supervising the field work and assisting, 
advising and encouraging the young 


seminary 


hood. 


priests. 


TERRITORIES WHERE 
CATHOLICISM IS MORIBUND 


American diocese, even the 
largest and the most Catholic (and Buf- 
falo is no exception), 


In every 


there are small 
towns and villages where, because they 
have but a handful of Catholics, the 
Church is not established. Without as- 
sistance from larger Catholic centers the 
have a foothold in 
They are usually “taken care of” 

by the parish in some neighboring town. 
They are many times unpleasant little 
pockets of resistance where bigotry and 
prejudice are as black as they were in the 
Puritan New England of a hundred 
vears ago. And the countryside around 
them is worse than the town. The intel- 
lectuals subscribe to the Nation, and the 


Church will never 
them. 


Converted Catholic circulates through the 
small factories and homes. 

The Catholics who live in these dis- 
tricts are in a state of spiritual decay. 
A few of the older people faithfully at- 
tend Mass, and receive the Sacraments 
occasionally. Others, very particularly 
the children and the young people, are 
drawn into the non-Catholic social life 
and even into the non-Catholic religious 
life of their neighbors. A complete 
religious indifference characterizes 
most. It can be summed up in the 
phrase so often heard from them: “We 
are all going to the same place by differ- 
ent roads.” If left to themselves, some 
of the adults will die as Catholics, but 
few of them will give much honor and 
glory to God during their lives and most 
of their children will be strangers to the 
Faith of their fathers. 

An example may well illustrate the 
point. Here are the results of a door-to- 
door census made in a village of 650 peo- 
ple and the surrounding countryside 
less than two months ago. It was cared 
for by a parish thirteen miles away. 
Just now a group of Sisters are teaching 

ratechism to the children. 


Catholic families... ... a. we 
Individuals baptized C atholic... 79 
Children of Catholic families bap- 
tized Protestant............. 23 
Children of Catholic families not 
baptized. . ea 
Valid marriages . a De ie a asa ek 17 
Invalid marriages.............. 17 
Both parties Catholic........... 8 
Mixed marriages . rere a 
Children attending Catholic 
“| rere ee 2 
Children attending catechism 
classes. . 19 
Individuals attending. Mass with 
some regularity.............. 34 


From previous experience on repeat 
census work in such towns, we may take 
it as certain that there are more 
lics than listed. All persons visited do 


Catho- 
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not admit their religion on the first visit 
of a priest. From the experience of the 
Missionary Apostolate it would seem 
fairly certain that the diocese was los- 
ing ground in the country as rapidly as it 
was gaining it in the cities. Certainly 
numbers of Catholics were slipping from 
the Church. 


INAUGURATING A NEW 
MISSIONARY TECHNIQUE 


Places such as these were selected by 
the bishops of Buffalo as the training 
ground for their young priests with the 
hope that they could revive and extend 
the Faith. In addition to this, it was 
hoped that the young priest, seeing at 
close hand the problem of the fallen- 
away Catholic and the equally pressing 
need of the non-Catholic population for 
the true Faith, would, when transferred 
to regular parish work, devote his time 
more to the “fringe Catholics” and the 
non-Catholics who are in desperate need 
of his attention than to those who are 
more able to care for themselves—the 
faithful members of the Church. 

In addition to churchless towns, it has 
been the policy of the bishop to give 
over certain of the smaller rural churches 
to the Missionary Apostolate for a “‘spir- 
itual revival.” 

It would not be satisfactory merely to 
turn loose the young priests of the dio- 
cese each to work according to his own 
inclinations on the problems of his mis- 
sion. During the course of the ten years 
of the existence of the Missionary Apos- 
tolate a plan of action has been formu- 
lated. It is corrected and expanded 
each year. This plan is taught to the 
seminarians of the diocese in their dea- 
con year in the seminary by the Director 
of the Missionary Apostolate so that 
they are well acquainted with it when or- 
dained. 

Fundamentally the system is the tra- 
ditional pastoral theology of the Church. 
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It is, of course, adapted to local circum- 
stances, and very particularly does it 
follow the magnificent pastoral instruc- 
tions which Pope Pius XII has outlined 
during the past ten years in his yearly 
instructions to the pastors and Lenten 
preachers of Rome. It is a simple sys- 
tem, the heart of which is contact with 
those who are to be influenced. A de- 
tailed description does not fall within the 
scope of this report, but it can be found 
elsewhere. It can be said here, however, 
that by using it some of the newly or- 
dained priests of the Buffalo Diocese 
have surpassed some of their elders in 
pastoral results. To give some exam- 
ples: in one small rural parish entrusted 
to the Missionary Apostolate where the 
Holy Communions for years had aver- 
aged about 400, with the local conditions 
unchanged the Communions reached the 
total of 4879 during the administration 
of a newly ordained priest; in two other 
places the Sunday Mass attendance rose 
—in one from 60 to an average of 150 per 
Sunday, in another from an average of 
50 to an average of 120—and this hap- 
pened in the course of one year. 


SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS 
ALREADY ATTAINED 


It is perhaps presumptuous to attempt 
to set down results after so short a pe- 
riod of time, very especially because 
the effort is a spiritual effort, and experi- 
ence teaches us that in spiritual matters 
the full results are known only by God. 
That which we think we have accom- 
plished we often find in after years un- 
done. Cardinal Newman has well said: 
“To expect great effects from our exer- 
tions for religious objects is natural, in- 
deed, and innocent, but it arises from in- 
experience of what kind of work we have 
to do—to change the heart and will of 
men.” But we of the Americas, uncon- 
sciously almost, put all things to the 
test of visible results, so perhaps a word 
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on some of the apparent results may 
be set down here. 

The first result is the fact that 102 
priests of the Buffalo Diocese (slightly 
more than one-fifth of the secular 
clergy) have spent a year in rural ter- 
ritory where Catholics are a distinct mi- 
nority; they have learned at first hand 
the problems of the fallen-away Catho- 
lic and the non-Catholic, and have de- 
voted their time principally to trying to 
win them for the Church. Beyond many 
expressions of satisfaction from the bish- 
ops and clergy who have them as assist- 
ants, there is no measure of their in- 
creased effectiveness. There is no con- 
crete tabulation of what they have done 
since leaving the Missionary Apostolate. 
Ilowever, there is this indication of the 
worth of their training: a study of the 
statistics in the Catholic Directory of 
the ten years before 1939 (when the 
Apostolate was founded) and of the ten 
years following 1939, shows a very 
marked improvement in the number of 
converts and in the number of Catholics 
in the diocese. 

As for the change in the attitude of 
the non-Catholic people in the sections 
allotted to the Missionary Apostolate, 
an illustration may help. A visitor, af- 
ter having accompanied one of the 
priests on his round of visits one after- 
noon, remarked: “Your people are most 
friendly. I did not realize that you had 
so many Catholics here.” The priest’s 
answer was: “We have not met one 
Catholic this afternoon.” In the course 
of census work, it is a rare day indeed 
that an unfriendliness is encountered. 
The average non-Catholic is friendly. 
He has met and talked with a priest a 
number of times, he has read Catholic 
literature, he has been invited to Mass 
and to other services. He knows that 
he is welcome in the Catholic Church, 
and that he will gladly be received into 
membership. 


IMPRESSIVE INCREASE IN THE 

NUMBER OF ACTIVE CATHOLICS 

The spiritual results in the sections 
which have been assigned during the ten 
years can be set down as follows: 

There are now 4241 known Catholics 
in these sections. The number of Catho- 
lics previous to the establishment of the 
Apostolate is not certain because of 
poorly kept records (where there were 
records), but from what records there 
are, a generous estimate of known Cath- 
olics would be 1400. 

The average Sunday Mass attendance 
today is 2500. It is higher in the summer 
season, somewhat lower during the 
winter. Before the advent of the Mis- 
sionary Apostolate it was less than 800 a 
Sunday, of which 450 was in regularly 
established parishes which have been 
committed to the care of the Missionary 
Apostolate from time to time for renova- 
tion. 

Well over 1000 children now regularly 
receive religious instruction. Previous to 
1939, less than 200 children in these 
places were instructed. 

20,000 Holy Communions are now dis- 
tributed annually where previously there 
were about 2000. 

In addition to the above, in the sec- 
tions of the Diocese now under the con- 
trol of the Missionary Apostolate: 

474 individuals are known to have an 
interest in the Church. Many of these 
are heads of families. All are reading 
the special literature which the Aposto- 
late sends monthly to interested non- 
Catholics. 

95 Adults are now being instructed 
with a view to entering the Church. 17 
infants of non-Catholic families will be 
baptized with them. 

Four new self-supporting parishes 
have already been set up by Bishop 
O’Hara from the formerly churchless 
territory of the Apostolate. 

The temporal results are as follows: at 
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Cherry Creek a church, rectory and 
parish hall erected (the first in this lo- 
cality); at Cassadaga, a new church; at 
Ripley, a new church; at Sherman, a 
combination church, rectory and parish 
hall; at Bemus Point, a new church; at 
*anama, a mansion with eight acres of 
land purchased, and the house re- 
modeled into a church, rectory and 
parish hall; at Frewsburg, a former 
Protestant church purchased and reno- 
vated, a sacristy and small hall con- 
structed; at Mayville, a debt of $11,000 
cleared and church hall finished off; 
at Sinclairville, a new church, parish hall 
and accommodations for the priest con- 
structed; at South Dayton, a combina- 
tion church, hall and rectory built; at 
Hinsdale, a rectory purchased and a new 
church built; at Delevan, a new church 
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and rectory built; at Rushford, a new 
church and parish hall and rectory com- 
pleted; at Almond, a new church and a 
parish hall built; at Sheridan, a new 
church built, a rectory purchased; at 
Cattaraugus, funds raised for the con- 
struction of a new church, building will 
begin shortly; at Little Valley, former 
mission church completely refinished, 
new property purchased and funds 
raised for a rectory; at Whitesville, 
former Protestant church purchased, 
which will be soon converted to Catholic 
use. 

As an added note, the total church in- 
come from the district which through 
the ten years has been entrusted to the 
Missionary Apostolate has been raised 
from about $13,500 to over $79,000 an- 
nually. 
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The Central Theme of the 
Old Testament 


By RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


Tew OxLp Testament is a library 


of forty-seven books of prose and poetry, 
written in three languages (Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Greek), replete with many 
knotty literary, historical and theologi- 
cal problems, the work of many men 
from Moses in the thirteenth or four- 
teenth before Christ down 
through the centuries to the unknown 
author of the Book of Wisdom in the 
second century before Christ. From a 
methodological viewpoint, therefore, it 
would be presumptuous and ridiculous 
to speak of a central theme of the Old 
Testament, if we were dealing with 
purely human literature. But the Bible 
is unique. All the books of the Bible, 
the forty-seven books of the Old Testa- 
ment and the twenty-seven books of the 
New Testament, have but one and the 
same principal author, God Himself. 
From Moses, writing in the tents of the 
nomad Israelites, until John the Apostle 


century 


penning his Gospel in the luxurious 
Hellenistic city of Ephesus, all the 
human authors of the sacred books were 
delivering to humanity the word of 
God. “The hands of many,” writes 
Pére Lacordaire, ““have had part in the 
formation of the Bible, but one supreme 
intelligence governs all, and it is this 
continual encounter of the One and the 
many during so many centuries, that 
constitutes the first miracle of this sub- 
lime literature.” 

God inspired all the books of the Bible 
with a definite purpose, with one end in 
view. This also is Catholic doctrine, 


expressed very clearly and very force- 
fully by the great Apostle of the Na- 
tions: “All Scripture is inspired by God 
and useful for teaching, for reproving, 
for correcting, for instructing in justice, 
that the man of God may be perfect, 
equipped for every good work” (II 
Tim., iii. 16-17). The one end that 
God had in view in inspiring the Scrip- 
tures is the salvation of mankind. The 
Sacred Scriptures, writes Pope Leo 
XIII, appropriating a beautiful meta- 
phor of Sts. Chrysostom and Augustine, 
are “a letter written by our Heavenly 
Father and transmitted by the Sacred 
Writers to the human race in its pil- 
grimage so far from the heavenly 
country” (Prov. Deus). Our present 
Holy Father repeats this truth in his 
recent Encyclical on Biblical Studies: 
“The Sacred Books were not given by 
God to men to satisfy their curiosity 
or to provide them with material for 
study and research, but, as the Apostle 
observes, in order that these Divine 
Oracles might ‘instruct us to salvation, 
by the faith which is in Christ Jesus” 


(Div. Affl. Spir.). 


CHRIST AS THE CENTRAL THEME 

OF BOTH TESTAMENTS 

Since the entire Bible is the work of 
one principal Author writing with a 
definite purpose, we are justified in 
searching for and speaking of the central 
theme of the Bible. 

Christ, the whole Christ, the historical 
Christ and the Mystical Christ—that is, 
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Jesus the Incarnate Son of God and 
His continuation in history, the Church 

is the central theme of the whole 
Bible, the link that binds the Old and 
the New Testaments, and every book of 
both Testaments, in unity. This truth 
has been expressed pithily, in his cus- 
tomary incisive manner, by St. Augus- 
“Novum Testamentum in Vetere 
The Old 


tine: 
latet: Vetus in Novo patet.” 
is the preparation for the New; 
New is the fulfillment and perfection of 
the Old. 

The New Testament insists on this 
truth. Christ Our Lord affirms in a very 
solemn declaration that the entire Old 
Testament points to and treats of Him- 
self. “You search the Scriptures,” He 
told His Jewish opponents, “because in 
them you think that you have life ever- 
lasting. And it is they that bear witness 
to Me”’ (John, v.39). “There is one who 
accuses you, Moses, in whom you hope. 
For if you believe Moses you would be- 
lieve Me also, for he wrote of Me. But 
if you do not believe his writings, how 
will you believe My words?” (John, v. 
15-47). 

This same truth featured prominently 
in Our Lord’s instruction to His Apostles 
and disciples. St. Luke tells us that on 
the first Easter Sunday two of the dis- 
ciples were travelling from Jerusalem to 
Emmaus. They were talking sadly 
about their deceased Master and the 
ruin of all the high hopes they had 
placed in Him. “And it came to pass, 
while they were conversing and arguing 
together, that Jesus Himself also drew 
near and went along with them; but 
their eyes were held, that they should 
not recognize Him. And He said to 
them: ‘What words are these that you 
are exchanging as you walk and are 
sad?’ But one of them, named Cleophas, 
answered and said to Him: ‘Art Thou 
the only stranger in Jerusalem who does 
not know the things that have happened 
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the 


there in these days>” And He said to 
them: ‘What things?’ And they said to 
Him: ‘Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was a prophet, mighty in work and 
word before God and all the people; 
and how our chief priests and rulers de- 
livered Him up to be sentenced to 
death, and crucified Him. But we were 
hoping that it was He who should redeem 
Israel. Yes, and besides all this, to-day 
is the third day since these things came 
to pass. And moreover, certain women 
of our company, who were at the tomb 
before it was light, astounded us, and 
not finding His body they came, saying 
that they had also seen a vision of an- 
gels, who said that He is alive. So some 
of our company went to the tomb, and 
found it even as the women had said, 
but Him they did not see.” But He said 
to them: ‘O foolish ones and slow of 
heart to believe in all that the prophets 
have spoken! Did not the Christ have 
to suffer these things before entering 
into His glory?’ And beginning then 
with Moses and with all the Prophets, 
He interpreted to them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things referring to Himself” 
(Luke, xxiv. 15-27). 


CHRIST AS THE FULFILLMENT OF 
THE LAW AND THE PROPHETS 


So important and fundamental for 
Christian faith is this fact of the central 
theme of the Old Testament that Jesus 
dwells on it with insistence in His very 
last instruction to the Apostles before 
the Ascension. “And He said to them: 
‘These are the words which I spoke to 
you while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled that are written 
in the Law of Moses and the Prophets 
and the Psalms concerning Me’ ”’ (that 
is, in the three categories of writings that 
comprise the whole Old Testament). 
“Then He opened their minds, that they 
might understand the Scriptures. And 
He said to them: ‘Thus it is written; 
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and thus the Christ should suffer, and 
should rise again from the dead on the 
third day; and that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preached in 
His name to all the nations, beginning 
from Jerusalem. And you yourselves 
are witnesses of these things’ ”’ (Luke, 
xxiv. 44-48). 


WITHOUT CHRIST THE O. T. IS 
AN INSOLUBLE MYSTERY 


The Apostles learned this lesson of 
Biblical interpretation well. In_ their 
writings in the New Testament they 
constantly appeal to the Old Testament, 
citing more than two hundred and sixty 
texts to show the harmony that exists 
between both Testaments, and to indi- 
cate that, in their eyes, the entire reli- 
gious value of the Old Testament is due 
to the basic fact that it prepared for and 
foreshadowed Christ and His Church. 
St. Matthew concludes almost every 
incident of Our Lord’s life which he re- 
cords with the statement: “Thus was 
fulfilled what was spoken by _ the 
prophet.” This basic truth that Christ 
is the center of the Old Testament is 
stressed in all the discourses of Peter and 
Paul that have been preserved for us in 
the Acts of the Apostles. The summary 
of all Peter’s preaching to the Jews is 
found in the concluding words of his 
sermon after the cure of the lame beg- 
gar. “All the prophets who have 
spoken, from Samuel onwards, have 
also (like Moses previously cited) an- 
nounced these days,” that is, the Messi- 
anic era of Christ and His Church 
(Acts, iii. 24). But above all it is Paul, 
the converted Rabbi, learned in the 
Scriptures and traditions of his. people, 
who insists that Jesus Christ and His 
Church are the heart and soul of the 
Old Testament. “For Christ is the 
consummation of the Law” (Rom., x. 
4). “The Law has been our tutor unto 
Christ” (Gal., iii. 24). For “‘tutor’”’ the 


Greek text reads ‘our pedagogue,”’ (that 
is, the faithful slave leading the Jews to 
Christ the schoolmaster and disciplining 
them, lest they go astray). In preaching 
to his fellow-Jews Paul tried “to con- 
vince them concerning Jesus from the 
Law of Moses and from the Prophets” 
(Acts, xxviii. 23). 

In reading the Old Testament, there- 
fore, we must never forget that it is the 
record of a sacred history and of a pro- 
gressive divine revelation that prepared 
humanity for Christ and His Church, 
and that foreshadows and culminates in 
Christ and His Church. To lose sight of 
this basic theme of the Scriptures would 
be to fall into the error of the Jews, of 
whom St. Paul says that their minds 
were darkened: ‘For to this day, when 
the Old Testament is read to them, the 
selfsame veil remains, not being lifted 
to disclose the Christ in whom it is made 
void. Yes, down to this very day, when 
Moses is read, the veil covers their 
hearts; but when they turn in repent- 
ance to God, the veil shall be taken 
away” (II Cor., iii. 14-16). A man may 
have an expert’s knowledge of Hebrew, 
be thoroughly acquainted with the his- 
torical and archeological background of 
ancient Jewish life, but if he fails to rec- 
ognize Christ as the central theme of the 
Old Testament, he will never under- 
stand it. He will be neglecting the key 
that unlocks its obscurities. For those 
who are ignorant of or who have re- 
jected Christ, the Old Testament is like 
a mystery story from which the final 
chapter has been torn. St. Jerome, al- 
luding to the difficulties he encountered 
in his study of the Old Testament, de- 
clared that ‘without Christ this study 
would be as bitter as the waters of 
Mara” (Comm. in Nahum, iii. 9). Con- 
versely, Christians will have a mutilated 
picture of Christ and the Church, if 
they neglect the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. To divorce the New Testament 
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revelation from the Old Testament is 
to detach it from its divinely painted 
background. The result will be a dis- 
torted, out-of-focus view. St. Jerome 
declared emphatically that “ignorance 
of the Scriptures” (and he had in mind 


the Old Testament) “is ignorance of 


Christ” (Prologue to Commentary on 
Isaias; note that this was addressed to 
the young girl, Eustochium). 


0. T. DESCRIBES GOD’S PREPARA- 
TION FOR CHRIST AND HIS COMING 


The theme of God’s message to us is 
Christ and His Kingdom—the Redeemer 
and His work of restoring humanity to 
the supernatural blessings that had been 
forfeited by Adam’s sin. The Old Testa- 
ment shows us Ged’s preparation of 
mankind for this redemption, this King- 
dom of God. In the New Testament 
God unites Himself to humanity in the 
Incarnation. |God-made-man founds 
the Kingdom of God. Christ merits 
grace and satisfies for all sin through the 
sacrifice of His human life. Through 
the Church He established, His Mystical 
Body, He continues His redemptive 
work, applying through her ministry to 
individuals of every century and place 
the benefits of His redeeming death. 
Now in these New Testament days, the 
period of the New Covenant which per- 
fected and replaced the Covenant of 
Sinai, we are in the last days, as Scrip- 
ture terms them—the final stage of 
world history, which will end with the 
glorious Second Coming of the Redeemer 
and the triumphant completion of His 
mission of restoration. 

From Genesis to the Apocalypse 
Christ is the central figure of the entire 
Bible. The promise of God made to 
Adam and Eve immediately after their 
fall and recorded in the curse addressed 
to the serpent-devil (Gen., iii. 15) con- 
tains in germ the whole story of the re- 
demptive mission of Christ and the 
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Prince of this world’s perpetual opposi- 
tion to the work of God. The succeed- 
ing books of the Old Testament record 
the unfolding in time of God’s redemp- 
tive plan and develop in ever-increasing 
clarity and detail the promise of Gene- 
sis. That is why Our Blessed Lord and 
the Apostles can appeal to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures for the credentials and 
divine guarantee of His mission. Jesus 


is the seed of the woman, the son of 


Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Juda, David. 
Born of a virgin, as Isaias had predicted, 
He was (as the prophet called Him) 
Emmanuel, God-with-us, the Eternal 
Word made flesh. By suffering and 
death He accomplished man’s redemp- 
tion. For, as Isaias had said, He 
was Yahweh’s suffering servant, de- 
spised and abject among men, ac- 
quainted with infirmity, on whom the 
Lord has laid the iniquity of us all. 
As David foretold, His enemies pierced 
His hands and feet. But, as David also 
predicted, the Lord did not permit His 
Holy One to see corruption. He rose 
from the dead; He returned to His 
Father, for the Lord said to David's 
Lord: “Sit Thou at My right hand.” 
From this throne on high He fulfilled, on 
Pentecost Sunday, the prophecy of Joel: 
‘And it shall come to pass after this, that 
I will pour out My Spirit upon all flesh; 
and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy” (Joel, iii. 28; Acts, ii. 16-17). 

This unity of theme of the entire 
Bible is brought out strikingly in the 
description of heaven, the Church Tri- 
umphant, painted by John in the last 
pages of his Apocalypse. St. John de- 
picts heaven with figures of speech and 
symbols that are drawn from the Old 
Testament, principally from the Genesis 
account of the Garden of Paradise, the 
scene of man’s happiness during the 
short period that elapsed between his 
creation in a supernatural state and his 


fall. 
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Genesis tells us (Gen., ii-iii, passim) : 
‘And the Lord God had planted a para- 
dise of pleasure from the beginning; 
wherein He placed man whom He had 
formed. And the Lord God brought 
forth of the ground all manner of trees 
fair to behold, and pleasant to eat of; 
the tree of life also in the midst of para- 
dise, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil.” In this garden of pleasure 
man was intimate with God. “God 
walked in paradise at the afternoon air” 
and had intimate converse with His 
creatures. Satan disguised as a serpent 
tempted the woman; she sinned and 
seduced her husband to sin. Mankind 
was banished from the garden of pleas- 
ure. Pain, hard work, death, were to be 
man’s lot. ‘And the Lord God cast out 
man from Paradise and placed before the 
paradise of pleasure cherubims, and a 
flaming sword turning every way, to 
keep the way of the tree of life.” The 
one hope of humanity lay in the prom- 
ised seed of the woman, which would 
crush the serpent-satan’s head. 


APOCALYPSE DESCRIBES 
COMPLETION OF CHRIST’S VICTORY 


In the Apocalypse John describes the 
completion of the promised Redeemer’s 
The dragon, the ancient ser- 
pent, “who is the devil and Satan,” has 
been cast by the Word of God, “the tri- 
umphant warrior whose garments are 
sprinkled with blood,” into the pool of 
fire and brimstone to be tormented day 
and nigh: forever. Redeemed mankind 


victory. 


again has access to the tree of life (Apoc. 
Xx-xxii, passim). “In the midst of the 
street of the city of heaven, on both 
sides of the river, is the tree of life.” 
The joys of Paradise are restored. 
“Behold the dwelling of God with men; 
and He will dwell with them. And they 
will be His people, and God Himself 
will wipe every tear from their eyes, and 
death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning nor crying nor pain 
any more. For the former things have 
passed away.” “Behold,” says He who 
sits upon the throne, “I make all things 
new.” 

Thus, the last pages of the last book 
of the Bible take us back to the first 
pages of the first book, impressing on us 
the truth that the economy of the Re- 
demption has reéstablished, and more, 
the first plans of the Creator for the 
happiness of mankind. Between the 
first pages of the Book of Genesis and 
the last pages of the Apocalypse is con- 
tained the whole of time, universal world 
history from the creation to the final 
judgment. The Protoevangelium of 
Genesis and the final prayer of the Apoc- 
alypse, “Come, Lord Jesus,” focus the 
light of God’s revelation on Christ the 
Redeemer as the center of this universal 
history. The lesson that God would 
have us learn from the Bible, Old as well 
as New Testaments, is summed up in 
the words of Christ in the epilogue of the 
last sacred book: “Blessed are they who 
have washed their robes (in the blood of 
the Lamb) that they may have the right 
to the tree of life.” 
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Gaining the Jubilee at Home 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 


WHAT IS THE JUBILEE INDULGENCE? 

It is a solemn grant of a plenary in- 
dulgence together with the added avail- 
ability of special faculties for one’s 
confession. An ordinary Jubilee is pro- 
claimed every twenty-fifth year, and 
therefore during the year 1950. An 
extraordinary Jubilee is decreed periodi- 
cally by the Pope to mark a special event 
or to meet a particular need. Such 
was the Jubilee of 1933 to commemorate 
the nineteen-hundredth anniversary 
of our Redemption. When proclaimed 
universally, a Jubilee is for the faithful of 
both the East and the West, made 
available by the common Father of all. 


I. Persons Exvicrnte to GAIN THE 
JUBILEE aT HomE 


(1) Why is it made available even to 
some outside Rome? 


The Pope desires that two classes of 
the faithful, whose life enables them to 
add especially to the supplications and 
expiation offered during the Holy Year 
by the Church, should share in her 
largess for that reason, without making 
the required pilgrimage. The first are 
women who live in common and thus 
publicly embrace virginal chastity. 
The second class comprise those whose 
life is particularly onerous and difficult. 
This extension of the Jubilee is not 
made indeterminately, but to specific 
groups which will be described below. 


(2) Do the specified groups enjoy 
this right exclusively? 


The words of extension are: “Solely 
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the following share in this Our con- 
cession.”” Evidently, from this, there 
can be no justification for extending the 
same privilege to groups not mentioned 
therein, even though the cases seem 
parallel. A privilege does not exceed 
its terms (Canon 67). Thus, boys 
residing in a school conducted by women 
Religious are not so privileged because 
girls in residence are. Because certain 
workers who cannot afford time off 
from their work are able to gain the 
Jubilee at home, it does not follow that 
all the poor and indigent may do so. 


(3) Will not any probable defect be 
supplied for by the Church? 


That the Church does so supply in 
the matter of indulgences is itself a 
probable opinion held by certain authors, 
several of whom are indeed of great 
repute (e.g., Palmieri, Vermeersch, Cap- 
pello). The Church, however, has not 
as yet declared her will in the matter. 
An argument drawn from Canon 209 
is hardly conclusive as regards eligibility 
for the Jubilee, since that Canon pertains 
to the exercise of jurisdiction. It might 
apply to the granting of an indulgence 
but scarcely to the gaining of one (i.e., to 
the conditions required to render an 
individual eligible for a grant). For this 
reason, it is not right to encourage any- 
one of the faithful to act as if he was 
capable of gaining the Jubilee, unless 
that is certainly so. 


(4) Can all Religious gain the Jubilee 
at home? 


It can be gained by monks and regu- 
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lars living a cloistered, contemplative 
life (as, for example, Trappists, Car- 
thusians and Camaldulese), but by no 
other male Religious, as such. On the 
other hand, all women Religious and their 
novices, postulants or other candidates 
living in common can gain the Jubilee 
indulgence. 


(5) Are communities of other pious 
women similarly favored? 


Any group of women living in common 
with ecclesiastical approval enjoy the 
same privilege. The profession of vows 
is not required, but an obligatory com- 
mon life is. Members of a Third Order 
living in the world are, as a consequence, 
denied the right. 


(6) Whal women in the world also 
enjoy the privilege? 


Two groups enjoy it, whose residence 
together imitates the protected, chaste 
life of pious communities. 

(a) Women and girls who reside in 
the house of nuns or Sisters, or other 
pious women who share their table as 
boarders or guests, likewise participate 
in their Jubilee concession. Permanent 
residence is not required. A  quasi- 
domicile will suffice. The women of a 
family living on the property of a 
Religious institute, however, do not 
share in the same privilege. 

(b) Women and girls living in a 
school or residence exclusively for them 
may likewise gain the Jubilee at home. 
Included under this heading, certainly, 
are the residents of a house conducted by 
Religious or a Catholic group. 
ingly also included are Catholics in any 
residence conducted for women, or 
even in a hotel reserved exclusively for 
them. Vermeersch, in his authoritative 
commentary on the 1925 Jubilee, adds 
this remark: “...etiam si catholicus 
animus desideretur” (Periodica, XIII, 
[135]). The secular character of the 


Seem- 


forcibly 


place constitutes no barrier to the ex- 
tension of the privilege. Similarly, 
the Catholics in residence at any girl's 
school or college appear to possess the 
privileges of the Jubilee. 


(7) Can the Jubilee be gained al 
home by males living in common? 


They are not so privileged. Even 
the residents of a school or institution 
conducted for boys by Religious women 
do not come under the concession: “ali- 
isque communi cum ipsis mensa (con- 
tubernio) utentibus.” Both Ver- 
meersch and Maroto take the same 
wording, for the 1925 and 1933 Jubilees, 
respectively, as applying only to female 
residents.! There is reason to believe 
that official interpretation would con- 
firm this view. 


(8) What about persons who are 
delained from journeying lo 


Rome? 


A concession is made to. several 
different groups, all of whom must 
resign themselves to the will of others. 
This includes the faithful behind the 
“iron curtain,” prisoners of war, dis- 
placed persons, inmates of prisons, 
penal colonies and camps of compulsory 
labor. Students in reform schools and 
clerics and Religious confined to houses 
of penance are also specifically men- 
tioned. 


(9) To what exlent are the sick and 
aged privileged for the Jubilee? 


Whether confined to the hospital or 
at home, the sick and infirm who are 
prevented by their condition from trav- 
elling to Rome may gain the Jubilee 
without making the journey. Here, 
too, the basis of the concession is their 
already difficult lot, and not merely 


1 Periodica, XIII, 134; Commentarium pro 
Religiosis, X1V, 154. 
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the fact of the impossibility of travel. 
The duration or seriousness of illness is 
not defined, but evidently it must 
incapacitate at least to the extent that 
the required journey would be 
hazardous. Any person past his seven- 
tieth birthday can also gain the Jubilee 
at home, regardless of the condition of 
his health, perhaps because old age 
itself brings its own trials. 


(10) What of persons engaged in 
difficult and laborious work? 


(a) All who constantly tend the sick 
in hospitals, even as volunteers, are 
privileged for the Jubilee. Internes, 
resident doctors, nurses and orderlies 
certainly qualify for this concession, 
but it is not likely that attending phy- 
sicians do. Their practice is not ex- 
clusively at the hospital bedside. 

(b) Those responsible for the direc- 
tion and care of any penal or corrective 
institution, such as wardens, attendants, 
instructors, are favored in this Jubilee, 
as they were for the first time in 1933. 

(c) Workers engaged in manual or 
servile labor who are impeded from 
giving up their livelihood so as to travel 
to Rome may also gain the Jubilee at 
home. The inability to make the 
journey must be verified, but this is 
not the sole requisite. The character 
of the work done is an essential factor. 
When this concession was first made for 
the 1925 Jubilee, several commentators 
applied it to all workers without ex- 
ception. But shortly afterwards the 
Sacred Penitentiary ruled that operarii 
were manual workers, as contrasted 
with those engaged in non-servile work.” 
Manual work is the expending of con- 
siderable physical effort in the making 
or handling of something. It is the 
onerous and physically tiring nature of 
the work that seems to be the basis of 


2 Bouscaren, “Canon Law Digest,” I], 225. 
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the privilege for the Jubilee. It is 
verified whether the worker works for 
an employer or himself. 


II. Garnine THe JUBILEE 


(1) What are the basic conditions for 
gaining the Jubilee indulgence? 

The enjoined works must be fully 
satisfied, though in any order. They 
must be satisfied with at least an under- 
lying virtual intention to gain the Jubi- 
lee. At the moment of their completion 
the person must be in the state of grace. 


(2) Are there any requirements from 
the point of view of time or place? 


The Jubilee may be gained until 
midnight of the Nativity of Our Lord, 
1950. The prescribed works can be 
fulfilled anywhere the privileged person 
happens to be, but always in accord with 
the special provisions of the Ordinary. 


(3) How often may the persons so 
privileged gain the Jubilee at home? 


One may do so as many times as the 
enjoined works are fulfilled, and each 
time either for oneself or for the Souls 
in Purgatory. This indeed is an extraor- 
dinary concession, peculiar to this 
Jubilee year. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the works for a second Jubilee 
indulgence cannot be begun before those 
for the first one are completed. In 
other words a first Jubilee indulgence 
must actually be gained before a second 
one can be sought. 


(4) Can the Jubilee be gained more 
than once the same day? 


This appears to be practically never 
possible, despite the fact that Canon 933 
permits more than one indulgence to be 
acquired from a single confession or 
Communion. The Papal Constitution 
allows a regaining of the Jubilee, 
“quoties injuncta opera iteraverint.” 
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Evidently, that means a repetition Tof 
all the required works, including Holy 
Communion. Since this can be re- 
peated on the same day only in danger 
of death or as the sole means to avert 
irreverence to the Eucharist (Canons 
857-858), only in those rare instances 
could the Jubilee indulgence be re- 
gained on the same calendar day. 


(5) Do the persons privileged need 
special authorization to gain the Jubilee? 


In place of the ordinarily required 
visitation of the Roman Basilicas, the 
papal Constitution substitutes the works 
decreed by the Ordinary, either person- 
ally or through the medium of a prudent 


confessor: “*...opera que Ordi- 
narius injunxerit.” From this we 
would conclude that the Ordinary 
must specify the suppletory works 


least authorize a 

The Ordinary’s inter- 
vention in the matter, directly or in- 
directly, One com- 
mentator, however, believes that the 
failure of the Ordinary to act could be 
interpreted as tacit delegation to a 
Certainly, for safety’s sake, 
each Ordinary should make suitable 
provision for the privileged persons 
under his jurisdiction. 


himself, or at con- 


fessor to do so. 


seems essential. 


confessor. 


(6) What suitable suppletory works 
may the Ordinary impose? 


They 


piety, or charity. 


be acts of religion, or 
The first are more in 
the nature of participation in public 
worship; the second comprise private 
prayers or visits to a church; the third 
consists of the corporal and _ spiritual 
works of mercy. The works may be 
prescribed exactly, or certain options 
can be allowed. Complete  specifica- 
tion, however, should not be left to the 
individual. The suppletory works must 
be enjoined upon him. 


may 


(7) What norm is to be followed in 
enjoining the suppletory works? 


Account should be taken of health 
and circumstances of life and any un- 
usual conditions of time or place. Con- 
fessors might also be authorized to make 
any further modifications that seem 
advisable. The Constitution itself pro- 
vides that, if at least sacramental ab- 
solution has been received, a 
prevented by dangerous illness from 
completing the enjoined  suppletory 
works will notwithstanding gain the 


Jubilee. 


person 


(8) In order of importance, whal is 
the first Jubilee condition? 


The prime requisite in every instance 
is actual sacramental Confession, fol- 
lowed by a valid absolution. Con- 
fession is required even though one is 
free of mortal sin and is moreover a 
daily communicant. The confession 
may be made any time during the year, 
but one’s obligatory Paschal confession 
cannot suffice. A single confession is 
all that is required, even if subsequently 
the person falls into mortal sin before 
completing the Jubilee conditions. An 
act of perfect contrition will be sufficient 
as long as Holy Communion is not still 
to be received. 


(9) Must the confession be made to a 
special confessor? 


The Jubilee confession may be made 
by a privileged person to any confessor 
lawfully approved by his Ordinary. 
Religious are not required to approach 
their ordinary confessor for this con- 
fession. Strictly speaking, it is not even 
necessary to inform the confessor that 
the confession is intended for the 
Jubilee, unless of course his use of special 
Jubilee faculties is desired. 


(10) What special faculties will the 
confessor possess? 
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Ile may dispense nuns of solemn 
profession from all private vows, and 
he may commute the private vows of 
other women Religious and those living 
a common life, unless such commutation 
is detrimental to a third party or less 
of a safeguard from sin, or is reserved 
to the Holy See (Canon 1309). The 
confessor’s principal faculty, however, 
is to absolve any sin or censure reserved, 
except the case of formal external 
heresy and any specialissimo reserva- 
tion. It is advisable that all confessors 
refresh their memory on these matters. 


(11) How oflen may these special 
faculties be exercised? 

They are limited to one confession 
made with sincere intent to gain the 


Jubilee. Before attempting the use of 
these faculties, the confessor should 


ascertain that the penitent has not 
already benefited by their use. Once 
exercised, their effect perdures despite 
any subsequent failure to perform the 
remaining Jubilee works. 


(12) What is necessary for a Jubilee 
Communion? 

It must be sacramental and free of 
sacrilege. Viaticum certainly suffices. 
Paschal Communion does not suffice, 
unless it is being received beyond the 
proper time. This latter concession is 
made presumably to stimulate the 
delinquent to conversion and a fuller 
remission of his sins. 
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(13) May any exceplion be made to 
this required Communion? 


Commutation of Communion into 
another pious work is allowed only in 
behalf of the sick whose condition pre- 
vents its reception. Everyone else must 
fulfill this condition, even children who 
have just attained the use of reason. 


(14) What is the final Jubilee re- 
quirement? 


There must be prayer for the Pope's 
intentions, i.e., the extension of the 
Church, extirpation of heresy, concord 
between rulers, and peace for the whole 
human race. A general adoption of 
these intentions is at least required. 


(15) How is this 
prayer to be salisfied? 


requirement of 


The prayer should be said vocally, 
except in the case of a mute, but may be 
offered privately or in unison with 
others. However, mental 
with prayer recited aloud by another 
will suffice (Canon 934, §3). The 
prayer must not be already of obligation 
for the person, unless it happens to be 
his sacramental penance (Canon 932). 
The nature or the length of the prayer 
is not prescribed. It is now certain 
that one Pater, Ave and Gloria or their 
equivalent suffice.* 


association 


3 Declaration of the Sacred Penitentiary, 
September 20, 1933; Bouscaren, “Canon Law 
Digest,” I, 458. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JOHN C. SELNER, S.S., D.D. 





Fourth Sunday alter Kaster 


The Source of Christian Unity 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: 
ness of faith. 
(1) Introit: The kingdom of faith. 
(2) Collect: Changeless faith in a chang- 
ing world. 


We are uniled by the one- 


(3) Epistle: No change in God. 

(4) Alleluia verse: Faith in God’s power 
holds us together. 

(5) Gospel: Unity from the Spirit of Truth. 

(6) Offertory: Joy in the Spirit of unity. 


In these days of the Holy Year, dearly 
beloved, the vision of the dome of St. 
Peter’s in Rome will thrill the hearts of 
thousands, maybe of millions. For the 
first time in their lives many of them will 
gaze upon the Mother Church of Chris- 
tendom and come away with the memory 
of what they have seen and heard treas- 
ured up in their hearts forever. They 
will have seen the symbol of Christian 
unity: the faith of Catholics. 


THE UNITING HAND OF 

THE LORD 

Those pilgrims will have seen the 
City of God which was founded by 
Christ in the Apostles from the day of 
His Ascension. The disciples, had they 
been able to see into the distance, might 
have had a glimpse of the new world 
that Christ was leaving to them as He 
leads them to the Mount of the Ascen- 
His rising from the dead had been 
the greatest communication of the power 
of God since time began, and that was 


SION. 


the power that would unite all believers 
from then on until time should be no 
more. 

So, the Introit this morning says that 
the right hand of God and His holy arm 
have wrought salvation. That right 
hand has established a kingdom wherein 
justice would be revealed and wherein 
truth would be known through faith: 
there each of us should have a resurrec- 
tion and a redemption. It is a strange 
thing to say, but it requires a great force 
of divine energy for God to reach us and 
make Himself known to us by faith. 
Our minds are so clouded and distracted 
that we could never perceive God ade- 
quately, or sufficiently for salvation, un- 
less He gave us power to do so—to be- 
come the sons of God; and we all know 
what a special grace it is to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

Now that we have it, we are told in 
the Introit to sing a new song to the 
Lord, for He has done wonderful things. 
He has established a Church on this 
earth as a constant reminder of the faith 
within us and a source of perfect unity in 
Christ. Surely we can sing this new 
song in concert to-day as we journey 
along the road of redemption to our des- 
tiny. 

CHRISTIANS MUST BE OF 

ONE MIND 


The Collect reminds us that God has 
made it possible for us to be of one mind. 
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St. Paul tells the Ephesians they are 
drawn together by one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism. These are so many ties 
binding the Mystical Body together. 
When people have a common objective 
and a common struggle and make a com- 
mon effort, they learn to love one an- 
other. That comes about so often. A 
parish play can bring the actors into 
special acquaintance and harmony and 
understanding; so can the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society or the Holy Name or the 
Sodality. 

But when the very basis of unity is our 
faith and we join hands to keep the 
word of God and do His will, we are in- 
deed held together by a holy bond and it 
is a grievous wrench to break away. 
Those who go to Rome this year will 
meet Catholics from all over the earth: 
nation will kneel beside nation and re- 
ceive the same Lord at the universal 
banquet table, and there will be a heart- 
felt cry at the same Mass springing from 
the same faith. These are spiritual ties 
which make all of us relatives, no matter 
what may have been our origin or where 
we may have spent our lives. That is 
what the Collect means when it prays 
that this unity of Christians be pre- 
served in spite of the changing things of 
the world. It is our consolation that 
this supernatural force of faith remains 
unchanged, that the members of the 
Church from year to year, from age to 
age, all give glory to the same God by 
obeying the same laws, partaking of the 
same Sacraments, engaging in the same 
struggle to be united in the same final 
destiny. No power on earth can destroy 
a unity like that; no clever device of 
tyrants or sinister lie of evil powers can 
menace the bond of a common faith. 

The faith which unites us so com- 
pletely is a gift, and St. James, the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem, tries to make us 
grateful for it in his Epistle to-day. Our 
basis of unity is the unchanging God 
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whom we adore: it is the Father of 
Lights who gives us this faith, and in 
Him there is no change or shadow of al- 
teration. How could there be a change 
in what is perfect! He is our Father, 
and we are His dearest children by our 
faith. This spirit should steady us 
against the vindictive spirit when we 
are outraged by persecution and dis- 
crimination; we may at times feel jus- 
tified in defending our faith by the 
force of arms, or by returning insults, or 
by some crusade to vanquish those who 
oppose us. But we can easily forget, if 
we operate out of the area of faith, that 
if God is with us it makes no difference 
who is against us. St. James reminds us 
that our anger is no instrument for the 
fulfillment of God’s designs. Only the 
enlightenment of faith can make us see 
the power of meekness and the unifying 
force of love. 


THE RIGHT HAND OF THE LORD 

WILL EXALT US 

The power of God’s right hand is 
brought out again in the verse which is 
said after the Epistle. It comes from 
Psalm cxvii. Whenever you feel partic- 
ularly discouraged or helpless, recite 
that verse and make a prayer of it: 
“The right hand of the Lord hath 
wrought strength; the right hand of the 
Lord hath exalted me: I shall not die, 
but live; and I will recount the works 
of the Lord.” When the Church uses 
that text as an Offertory verse, as she 
does on Holy Thursday and a couple of 
other times during the year, it is en- 
hanced by a Gregorian melody which is 
one of the most serene and peaceful and 
confident of all the Church’s songs. Our 
faith in God’s power exalts us and makes 
us free. 

A famous Irish priest, Canon Sheehan, 
wrote a most delightful book many 
years ago called “My New Curate.” 
In one chapter he is describing the en- 
chantment of the Irish people in a little 
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parish when they saw a Christmas crib 
introduced for the first time by the new 
Many exclamations of joy 
came forth, but the most touching of all 
was the cry of one Irish woman as she 
gazed in rapture on the statue of the 
little Babe in the manager: ‘Shure, if it 
weren't fer Him, where would we be!” 
The very force of His meekness gives us 
power; but we learn that in the world of 
faith. The right hand of the Lord lifts 
me up! What would I be without Him! 


assistant. 


THE COMING OF THE SPIRIT OF 

TRUTH 

The Gospel announces the coming of 
the Spirit of Truth, the Comforter. 
Our Lord warns His Apostles that He 
will withdraw and the test of faith will 
be put upon them; but they will receive 
the strength of faith from the Paraclete 
whose reign will begin on Pentecost. 
Then they will know all truth, Christ 
will be vindicated against the accusa- 
tions of His enemies, and all that He 
ever said will have its meaning mani- 
fested. Many other things He might 
say, but they cannot bear them now; 
but when the Spirit of God comes upon 
them, He will teach them all truth. 
Then the day will come when the Apos- 
tles will step forth boldly and accuse 
those who rejected Christ of their sin. 


“You refused to believe,” they will say, 
“and you crucified your Saviour; you 
turned away from the gift of faith and 
truth.” And they will go over the world 
preaching the new kingdom of justice 
which Christ had established: the reign 
of truth, salvation through faith and 
good works in an age of incredulity and 
wickedness. 

The song of faith which binds us to- 
gether is also repeated jubilantly in the 
Offertory verse, which is taken from 
Psalm Ixv: “Shout with joy to God, all 
the earth, sing ye a psalm to His name; 
come and hear, and I will tell you, all you 
that fear God, what great things the 
Lord hath done for my soul.” The 
knowledge of God which comes from be- 
lief in His revelation and from faith can 
transform a man’s entire spirit and out- 
look. This is one of the great things the 
Lord has done for our souls; faith makes 
us joyful too, and the joy of faith binds 
us in a marvellous unity. At the end of 
the Mass the priest prays in the Post- 
communion that the mystery which we 
have received in faith may cleanse us 
from all sin and deliver us from every 
danger. So, faith has power: no harm 
can come to those who are united in 
faith; in such union there is eternal 
strength, for the right hand of God up- 
holds us. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 
Believing and Doing 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: There should be a relation 

between what we believe and what we do. 

(1) Introit: Christ’s victory the cause of 
Joyful faith. 

(2) Collect: Believe first, then do. 

(3) Epistle: Do as you believe. 

(4) Gospel: Our motive for confidence a! 
prayer. 


(5) Offertory: Grace to do what is right. 
(6) Postcommunion: Desire lo do what is 
right. 


Only a short while the Master re- 
mains with us, and then a cloud will re- 
ceive Him from our sight. Soon He will 
seem to part with His Spouse, the 
Church, but she has a song of gratitude 
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on her lips for all He has done. She cele- 
brates His victory over the minds of 
men, and she sees the vision of the 
countless multitudes who will believe in 
Him and live as He commanded them 
to live. Therein is He truly victorious. 
So, the Introit this morning, taken 
from the Book of Isaias, reminds us of 
our delivery through the redemption: 
“Declare the voice of joy, alleluia, and 
let it be heard; declare it even to the 
ends of the earth: the Lord hath deliv- 
ered His people.” But a few short 
days, and the final triumph of Christ 
will have been accomplished; they will 
shout His praise from one end of the 
earth to the other, and the echo of the 
delivered will be carried up to heaven. 


CONFORMING OUR LIVES TO OUR 
BELIEFS 


The real joy for Christ on the day of 
His victory and the real share we shall 
have in His victory will come from the 
complete reconstruction of our viewpoint 
and the conformity of our lives with the 
changes He has brought. That is why 
the Collect asks God who gives all good 
things to grant us by His inspiration to 
think what is right and to accomplish it 
through His guidance. 

We must have a reason for doing 
anything, and we cannot even be good 
without a reason. Many people to-day 
are beginning to realize that. They have 
rejected most of the doctrine of Christ 
and all the doctrine aboul Christ, and 
yet they hope to be protected in a soci- 
ety which will accept and observe His 
moral teachings. They are captivated 
by the Golden Rule, and they consider 
it the chief prescription for a Christian, 
but they look upon it as a convenient 
principle, especially if it brings them 
good treatment from others. Soon it 
resolves itself into doing unto others as 
they do unto you, which is no more than 
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hating your enemies and loving your 
friends. 

When the Collect begs God to help us 
think what is right, it implies the whole 
plan of Christ. That will involve loving 
our enemies, walking two miles with 
some one who forces us to walk one, 
giving up our shirt and tie to someone 
who would only take our coat, turning 
the other cheek after we have been 
slapped on one cheek, forgiving inju- 
ries a thousand times when we consider it 
generous to forgive but once, doing good 
to those who hate and persecute us. 


FAITH AS THE BASIS OF 
CHRISTIAN HEROISM 


Whoever would do these things would 
be a Christian hero; but before he 
could do them with any true logic, he 
would have to believe in Christ. That 
is where dogma comes in, and faith. 

An unbelieving visitor watched a nun 
taking care of a cancer patient one day 
and said to her: “I wouldn’t do that for 
a million dollars.” 

“Neither would I,” replied the nun. 

I do not see how men can accept the 
teachings of Christ for their lives, unless 
they believe He is God. How otherwise 
can they love Him more than father and 
mother, as He commanded them to; 
how can they willingly choose suffering 
and the cross, or believe that it is better 
to mourn now and wait for comfort 
later, or be meek or pure or strive for 
peace? Yet, so many people to-day tell 
us that it doesn’t matter what you be- 
lieve. 

A scoffer went to a recently converted 
tribe of savages and jibed at them: 
“What good did it do you to take up 
Christianity!” 

“Well,” answered one of them, “I 
can’t just say what good it did us, but it 
did you lots of good. Because if it 
weren't for the teachings of Christian- 
ity, we'd be having you for dinner.” 
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Unfortunately, people are beginning 
to see how inconsistent it is to practise 
the restraints of the moral law without a 
background of belief, and so they are 
starting to wonder why they should not 
do as they please. Unless you believe in 
a personal God and His judgments and 
your responsibility to Him for what you 
do, how can you expect to be patient and 
kind and self-controlled? Of course, you 
could believe that such conduct keeps 
order in society, or that it will help you 
get along in this life, but, after all, the 
heathens do that much. What happens 
when you find out that patience and 
kindness with some people doesn’t pay, 
or that self-control deprives you of 
many imaginary joys? 

HOW FAR CAN WE GO WITHOUT 

CHRIST? 

If people decide to-day that the only 
reason we should have morality is to 
avoid injuring others, they will make 
some grave mistakes about what injury 
is. We need the enlightenment of doc- 
trine and the truth of revelation for our 
morals, or we shall commit universal 
suicide when we give up morality. So, 
people will tell you that birth-control is 
all right because it doesn’t hurt any- 
body. Yet, the eloquent defense of 
birth-control which we hear all about us 
has made it difficult for people to think 
what is right any more; there is a fatal 
logic which drives them ever downward. 
If we can control birth, we might decide 
when to terminate life too. So, we have 
the fierce threat of euthanasia. Some 
doctor sets himself up as a judge of your 
usefulness in this world and pronounces 
the death sentence on you—first with 
your consent, of course, but later with- 
out. After a while nobody will be safe. 
The only security we have from these 
outrages is belief in God, the Master of 
Life. How can men give us a moral law? 
Many schoolteachers believe that inhi- 
bition and fear and restraint and disci- 


pline may warp the personality of a 
child: look at the unwarped personali- 
ties growing up to-day! No wonder we 
live in so much disorder. The basis of 
morality is faith; yet to save one athe- 
istic child embarrassment, the chief 
court of the United States rules that be- 
lief in God (much less true faith) shall 
not be fostered in our public schools by 
teaching. If millions of to-day’s chil- 
dren will grow up believing nothing, 
what reason can they have for living a 
moral life? Our Lord made it clear that 
either we accept Him entirely or we 
reject Him; either we are with Him or 
against Him. ‘The only way we can 
really believe in Him is to believe that 
He is God. So, you see why the prayer 
in to-day’s Mass begs God for the grace 
to think what is right. 

St. James in his Epistle makes the 
other combination in logic: if we say we 
believe, we ought to act as if we believe. 
It is even more inconsistent to say we 
believe and yet make no application of 
our belief, than to say we do not believe 
and yet try to keep some of the moral 
law. “Be ye doers of the word, not 
hearers only, deceiving yourselves.” 
St. James goes on to say that, if any 
man pretends to be religious and yet has 
no control of his tongue (which, after 
all, gives some indication of his thinking 
processes), that man’s religion is a sham. 
Many people who do not want to be re- 
ligious use the laxity of religious persons 
as their defense for not believing: they 
love to say: “If you call that religion, 
I don’t want any.” Of course, St. 
James would be the first to insist that 
those who are not living up to their 
faith need more religion rather than less. 


PRAYER AS A SIGN OF ACTIVE 
RELIGION 


During the next three days the 
Church gives us a special call to prayer. 
As a rule, one who prays a great deal is 
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giving proof that his religion is genuine. 
Centuries ago, a saintly Bishop started 
processions on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday before the feast of the As- 
cension; during the processions the 
Litany of the Saints was recited, and 
Christians of that time kept the three 
days in fervent petition to fulfill the di- 
vine command in to-day’s Gosepl that 
we should address the Father in Jesus’ 
name. The motive which will move 
God to grant what we ask is that we 
have believed in His Son and have 
loved Him. The Gospel to-day is part 
of an intimate discourse Christ had 
with His Apostles the night before He 
died. Chapters xvi-xvii of St. John’s 
Gospel are entirely devoted to this talk 
of Christ and the prayer He offered after 
it. What an inspiration it would be for 
all of you to read those chapters during 
the next three days: Rogation days, we 
call them, days of ‘“‘asking.” Our 
Lord’s discourse would show us how to 
ask, and even what to ask. 

The Offertory verse blesses God that 
He had not turned away from our 
prayer, and thanks Him for His mercy 
in hearing us. It thanks Him too for the 
grace by which our souls are alive and 


the grace which helps them do what is 
right: sanctifying and actual graces. 
Even the Secret Prayer, which is said 
just before the Preface, begs God to 
look with favor on the prayers we offer 
during this Mass, and make those very 
prayers the means of bringing us to eter- 
nal glory. Wouldn’t we be surprised to 
learn after our death that we were 
saved because of the way we prayed to- 
day! 

The Church sends us home after beg- 
ging in the Postcommunion Oration 
that those who have received Commun- 
ion may be filled with a desire for what 
is right, and receive the power to do it. 
Certainly religion is needed to keep us 
in our way, to make us doers of the word 
and not just hearers: we must hear first, 
then desire, then do. The triple process 
needs God’s grace and grace comes from 
prayer. This is the season to be con- 
vinced of the need of prayer in our lives, 
and as we look upon the glorious Saviour 
who has risen from the dead and is now 
about to rise into heaven, we wonder 
not how any prayer of ours can be 
heard, but how, through so loving a Me- 
diator as Jesus Christ, any prayers of 
ours could be refused! 


Feast of the Ascension 
World Conquest 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: Our Lord returns a con- 
queror of souls. 
(1) Introit: The King of Glory and His 


subjects. 
(2) Lesson: The plan of campaign for the 
Apostles. 


(3) Gospel: The spiritual kingdom. 
(4) Offertory: The trumpet of triumph. 


Your imagination will not lead you 
far astray, beloved brethren, if you 
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abandon it to the picture of Our Lord 
returning to heaven like a conqueror on 
the day of His Ascension. The Psalmist 
David saw it in vision and recorded the 
cry of the whole court of heaven: “Lift 
up your gates, O ye princes, and the 
King of Glory shall enter in” (Psalm 
xxiii). The King of Glory with His 
host of ransomed souls! He brings them 
radiantly to the feet of His Eternal 
Father, and with the elect of the ages 


FEAST OF THE ASCENSION 





listening He says: “‘Father, I have fin- 
ished the work Thou gavest Me to do; 
and now, glorify Thou Me, O Father, 
with Thyself, with the glory which I had 
before the world was” (John, xvii. 4, 5). 


THE MASTER IMPARTS HIS FINAL 
BLESSING 


Meanwhile, down on the earth a little 
group of disciples gaze with bewilder- 
ment into the clouds, for the Master 
has been taken up, received from their 
sight as He blessed them and bade them 
good-bye. They might not have known 
what to do, had an angel of the Lord not 
come to them and said, in the words of 
this morning’s Introit: “Ye men of 
Galilee, why do you wonder, looking up 
into heaven? He shall so return as you 
have seen Him going up into heaven.” 
Even as they see Him going, they should 
remember the comforting words He ut- 
tered when He predicted His leaving: 
“T will not leave you orphans.”’ There 
may have been a twinge of sadness as the 
disciples returned to the city, but they 
must have known something of the sig- 
nificance of this event, for St. Luke says 
they went back to Jerusalem with great 
joy (Luke, xxiv. 52). The Church to- 
day is overjoyed at the fulfillment of 
the redemption, and so she chooses a 
verse from Psalm xlvi to express her- 
self: “‘O clap your hands, all ye nations; 
shout unto God with the voice of joy!” 

The Lesson in the Mass for the Ascen- 
sion gives a history of Our Lord’s life 
with the disciples after the Resurrection. 
St. Luke briefly sketches an account of 
His teachings during that time: how He 
prepared them for their work in the 
Kingdom of God and commanded them 
not to leave Jerusalem until the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. Then they would go 
out to Judea and Samaria and to all the 
ends of the earth and be witnesses to 
Him; they would repeat to the whole 
world what He had told them. 


There is an old tradition mentioned 
by Eusebius, the Church’s earliest. his- 
torian, that Our Lord gave the Holy 
Mysteries to His disciples in a cave of 
this mountain just before He ascended 
into heaven. They tell us that His 
memorable departure took place about 
noon on the fifth of May in the presence 
of five hundred. They watched Christ, 
as it were a majestic eagle, taking His 
flight into the heavens. He was no 
longer captive to the flesh, and He freed 
all of us from the captivity of sin which 
weighs down the soul and keeps it from 
upward flight. So the verse following 
the Lesson would remind us. Captivity 
to self is morbid; the captivity of ignor- 
ance is pitiable. But once Christ en- 
lightens us and gives us His grace, we 
are slaves no longer, not even to our- 
selves: thus released, we are sure to as- 
cend with Christ. 


THE SOLEMN COMMISSION 
OF THE APOSTLES 


The Gospel is very solemn this morn- 
ing. We hear in the sublime accents of 
an Eternal Ruler that the Apostles were 
to establish a world-empire based on His 
teachings. It was to be a spiritual king- 
dom. He points to the far-off—to the 
horizon, perhaps with the reflection of 
Good Friday’s cross still upon it—and 
tells them to preach the gospel to the 
whole world, to every creature in it. 
What gospel are they to preach? They 
are to tell all men that God became man, 
that He came from heaven to take our 
place in the eyes of His Father, that He 
offered His most precious life in time to 
keep us from eternal death. They were 
to show us that now we can approach the 
Eternal Father through His Son Jesus 
Christ; that we can know God through 
the revelation given us by HisSon. They 
would preach a new life through bap- 
tism, for all of us were born in His 
death; they would announce the gifts of 
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grace to keep us faithful while we were 
being tried on earth for our destiny in 
heaven. They would go into the whole 
world and heal the sick of soul and body, 
refresh the weary with the hope of un- 
ending bliss, defend the helpless, give 
sight to those who were blind from pas- 
sion, destroy the captivity of hate, re- 
lease the slaves of sensuality, and send 
multitudes up to the throne of God. 
Since the day when Christ gave that 
commission, what history has been 
made! Millions have loved Him with 
all the energy of their being; obscure 
men and women in all parts of the world 
and in all ages have been made the sons 
of God, and like the Christ the Master 
have overcome evil. Throngs of mar- 
tyrs and confessors and virgins and holy 
people have followed their Leader with 
a song on their lips and a victorious 
gleam in their eyes. They have heard 
the good news of freedom, and have en- 
listed in the wars to free themselves from 
spiritual ruin. Converts, even to-day, 


tell us how the simple teachings of 


Christ had the power to awaken their 
minds to their destiny, while the pro- 
found and eloquent 
speeches of men had left them in confu- 
sion. 
Christ the philosopher remains unrea- 
sonable and the orator wants for elo- 
quence. 


philosophies 


SYMBOLISM OF THE PASCHAL 
CANDLE 


Just after the Gospel of the principal 
Mass to-day, a server lifts an extin- 
guisher and puts out the light on the 
paschal candle. It has stood in the 
sanctuary since Holy Saturday, a waxen 
sentinel to remind us of the Risen Christ 
and the light that was shining in the 
world. Now with His ascension into 
heaven, the candle is to be removed, and 
we shall go on through the year with the 
happy memory of its light in our hearts. 
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In fact, without the Gospel of 


Last Holy Saturday that candle was 
solemnly set up, and the deacon of the 
Mass sang of it in mystic accents: it 
was the purest symbol of light and life 
the Church could find; it stood high in 
the sanctuary where all could see it and 
think upon Him who was life itself and 
the light of every man coming into this 
world. The Apostles took a spark of the 
divine flame which was Christ, and with 
it they flooded the minds of men with 
the light of faith and set their hearts on 
fire with love. The candle 
guished to represent the ascension of 
Christ, but the fire it has left will never 
be put out. 

At the Offertory the Church goes back 
to Psalm xlvi, and the 
prophecy of the Ascension: ‘God is as- 
cended in jubilee and the Lord with the 
sound of the trumpet.”” The sound of 
the trumpet stirs the heart: there is 
something so majestic about its sonor- 
ous blast; it inspires courage and hope, 
and it tells of victory through undaunted 
bravery. It is a fitting signal for all to 
gaze upon the noble features of the 
God-Man, radiant with the flush of joy 
and eternal exaltation. He conquered 
heaven for us, and the trumpet sounds 
through the universe to announce His 
triumphant approach with ransomed 
souls in His train. The whips of the 
scourging have been laid aside, and the 
nails that held Him to the cross are 
rusting away, but He carries to the 
throne of His Father the scars of His 
sacrifice, and His wounds shine forth 
like searchlights at the port of pardon. 


is extin- 


emphasizes 


He carries them aloft to take the place of 
the rising sun itself, for, in the words of 


the Communion, He rises above the 
heaven of heavens to the east. O God, 
grant that what we have seen and heard 
this day in the visible mysteries may 
have invisible effects in our hearts— 
Thou who livest and reignest in the 
heights of heaven forever and ever. 


SUNDAY AFTER THE ASCENSION 





Sunday after the Ascension 
Christ Living in Us 


SYNOPSIS: 


Main Thought: Christ, though ascended, 
still lives in us if we think and act 
like Him. 

(1) Introit: Longing for His face. 

(2) Collect: Willing what He wills. 

(3) Epistle: The Vision of Christ in us. 

(4) Gospel: Suffering as He did. 

(5) Communion: The test of identity with 
Christ. 


Beloved Brethren: The memory of 
the Ascension brings back the warning 
of Our Lord that we should wait for the 
coming of the Holy Spirit. So, this 
Sunday is the waiting point between the 
two great feasts of Ascension and Pen- 
tecost. Psalm xxvi is used for the In- 
troit to-day, and it puts words of long- 
ing upon our lips, longing for the face of 
the Lord: “Thy face, O Lord, will I 
seek; turn not Thy face away from me.” 
Since His rising into heaven we miss 
Hlis familiar discourses, His comforting 
presence. No doubt that was the spirit 
of the disciples as they waited in the 
city of Jerusalem for the coming of the 
Paraclete; but they would learn on Pen- 
tecost that multitudes would see Christ 
in them, and that Christ would live in 
the hearts of others through their mes- 
sage. 

The Collect reminds us that, even if 
Our Lord is out of sight, He must never 
be out of mind; we must think of Him 
frequently, if our will is to be the same 
as His will. If our eyes cannot pierce 
the heavens whence He was taken up, 
our hearts can; and the kingdom which 
He established before leaving the earth 
is within us. We can enthrone Him in 
our hearts and serve Him by heeding 
His commands, but we must not look 
vaguely up in the clouds for Him, or 
speak of Him as if a cloud had received 


Him from our sight. When our will is 
united with His, we are one: we act like 
Him, think as He does, have the same 
desires, reveal the same thoughts. 

HOW CHRIST STILL APPEARS 

AMONG US 

St. Peter, the first Pope, gives us a 
practical lesson in the Epistle on this 
very idea of being like Christ: “If any 
man speak, let him speak as the words of 
God; if any man minister, let him do it 
as of the power which God administer- 
eth, that in all things God may be hon- 
ored through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Really, when Christ has entered our 
hearts and will, He has not entirely left 
the earth. Even outside of His presence 
on our altars, people can see Him in us: 
if they hear us speak, they think of 
Him; if they find us charitable, they 
honor God through Him, because they 
see the wonders He has worked in our 
souls; if we help one another without 
murmuring, as St. -Peter suggests, we 
bring Christ back from heaven into the 
lives of others. This is what is meant in 
the Gradual verse by the reign of God 
over us. How can Christ have a true 
victory in this world except over our 
hearts? And if He enters our hearts, He 
fulfills His promise, mentioned in the 
Alleluia verse, that He will not leave us 
orphans. “I go and I come to you and 
your heart shall rejoice.” 

In the Gospel we find out that we are 
to bear witness to Christ through the 
Holy Spirit, if, like the Apostles, we are 
with Him from the beginning and then 
all the way. Of course, that may mean 
persecution, but persecution is a very 
important way to witness Christ. Chris- 
tianity is persecuted to-day as it always 
was. Whether more or less, it is hard to 
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say, in spite of disheartening reports. 
But the world in which we live cannot 
endure the implied accusation in Christ’s 
doctrine; it never could. It is too proud 
and too certain the doctrine is wrong. 
But there have been times when Chris- 
tians were persecuted, not because they 
were an affront to secularism and pagan- 
ism, but because they were too weak to 
offer any opposition, tried for a compro- 
mise, and lost the respect even of the 
powers of wickedness. Our enemies felt 
secure in being able to call us hypo- 
crites. “You profess to love your ene- 
mies,” they said, “‘and you are not even 
loyal to your friends; you talk of re- 
nouncing the world and its principles, 
but you abide by them just as we do. 
You love your money and power and 
conquest and pleasure as much as we do. 
You exploit the weak and play petty 
politics and tell a lie when it’sconvenient, 
and find all sorts of loopholes in your 
moral code. Then when you have lost 
your savor and we would trample you 
under foot, you fly to the hills erying: 
‘Persecution!’ ” 


LOVE OF CHRIST AND ITS 

COUNTERFEIT 

No, my brethren, better far to be per- 
secuted for really loving Christ than for 
pretending to love Him; if we must 
face misery and even be summoned be- 
fore judges and tribunals for professing 
Christ, let us have the joy of knowing 
that we have been with Him from the 


beginning, not half with Him and half 
with the world. God can certainly use 
the sword of His enemies against those 
who are not really His friends. Loving 
and merciful as Our Lord was, He would 
stand for no appeasement with the 
world, and He knew that the world 
would hate us even if we tried to com- 
promise with it. Better to stand forth 
bravely with the whole Christ in our 
hearts and His Holy Spirit to give us 
courage. He who would save his life in 
this world will lose it. We have no rea- 
son to fear those who can kill only the 
body: we must fear rather those who 
have power to cast both body and soul 
into hell. If Christ lives in us, we are 
truly alive; if we have rejected Him, 
our source of eternal life is gone. 

In the Communion verse, Christ does 
not pray that we shall be taken out of 
the world but that we shall be kept from 
evil; if we are not kept from evil, 
Christ’s enemies may think our Divine 
Master was a failure, even in these days. 
It gives them a sense of malicious tri- 
umph. But in the meantime our test is 
not persecution. Just now, the routine 
of daily life with its rising and going to 
bed, its buying and selling, its going out 
and staying in, its loving and hating, its 
praying and waiting—these are the situ- 
ations in which we are to judge whether 
we are with Christ or against Him, 
whether or not He dwells within us. 
whether or not men can recognize Him 
enthroned in our hearts. 


Feast of Pentecost 


The Action of the Spirit of God 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: The Holy Spirit is the source 
of all good. 
(1) Introit: He fills the earth. 
(2) Collect: He fills the hearts of the faithful. 
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(3) Lesson: He starts the Church on her 
mission. 

(4) Sequence: He is the cause of all good. 

(5) Gospel: He brings peace and strength 

and salvation. 





FEAST OF PENTECOST 





When the world was just awakening, 
the Spirit of God, says the Book of Gene- 
sis, hovered over the waters: He was 
spreading life and bringing things into 
being. Ever since the Holy Spirit has 
been the cause of life and knowledge and 
love and everything good. The Feast of 
Pentecost commemorates His action on 
the Church which Christ founded, be- 
ginning with the minds and hearts of the 
\ postles. 


CREATIVE AND RECREATIVE 

POWER OF THE HOLY GHOST 

Years before Pentecost, He had taken 
the Blessed Virgin Mary for His all-pure 
spouse and overshadowed her; through 
His power the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity was made Man in the 
womb of our glorious Mother. A similar 
operation takes place in the minds of 
men whenever they acknowledge Christ 
as their God and Saviour and begin to 
love Him: the Eternal Father loves 
those men, and through the action of the 
Spirit of God the Trinity takes up its 
abode in their souls. It is the Holy 
Ghost who is the cause of life and activ- 
ity in Christ’s Mystical Body, the 
Church. He creates and re-creates; 
He produces and He elevates; He in- 
spires and urges and beautifies; He pre- 
serves and He causes growth. And not 
only in the supernatural world but in the 
world with which all of us are so familiar. 
He reveals the hidden wonders of nature 
to man, helps him with his amazing 
discoveries, directs and enlightens his 
scientific searching. He is the Spirit of 
knowledge and truth, the Giver of all 
gifts; and if men through their perver- 
sity do not use those gifts rightly, they 
become the cause of their own destruc- 
tion. But He is all-good and the cause 
of all good. 

So, the Introit this morning is taken 
from the Book of Wisdom which tells us 
that the Spirit of the Lord is filling the 


whole earth. “Send forth Thy Spirit,” 
the Church prays, ‘and they shall be 
created and Thou shalt renew the face 
of the earth.”” Every act of faith, every 
conquest of sin by Baptism and the 
Sacrament of Penance, can be referred 
to the Holy Ghost; every act of love, 
either of God or of those around us, has 
its source in the inspiration of the Spirit 
of God. You can thank the Holy Ghost 
for the power to do good or to receive 
good at any time. He is the Goodness 
of God in the world, the Holiness of God 
in the Church, the Power of God in the 
minds and the hearts of men. Is it any 
wonder that we say He fills the earth, 
renews the face of the earth! 


WE NEED THE INSPIRATION OF 
THE PARACLETE 


The Collect reminds us of His quiet 
inspirations in the hearts of the faith- 
ful. He helps us to love what is right 
after He has helped us to see what is 
right, because in our fallen state we are 
likely to love what is wrong. We need 
power to overcome that perverse love. 
He elevates us or we might be brutish. 
Those who reject Him begin to love lies 
and cruelty and uncontrolled passion 
and vanishing pleasure. Christ comes 
into the world, establishes a kingdom 
of justice and truth, and sends His Holy 
Spirit to consolidate what He has done— 
to inspire individual minds, to clear 
away the darkness of prejudice and ig- 
norance. There is true consolation for 
all of us on this mystical feast in the 
thought that, if we submit to the action 
of the Holy Spirit, our minds will be 
enlightened and our hearts inflamed, 
that we are raised above our weak na- 
tures, to become sons of God. 

The Lesson from the Acts of the 
Apostles describes how all of this was 
made manifest to them. The Holy 
Ghost in His work of changing and ele- 
vating and consolidating comes down 
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like a great wind into the room where 
Mary and the Apostles were waiting. 
Ile comes like an almighty cyclone, 
which drives evil and ignorance to the 
bottom of hell in the rush of its coming. 
The words which the Apostles are soon 
to speak will come, as it were, from the 
tips of flaming tongues, for the minds of 
these men have been set ablaze with the 
full realization of what Christ meant by 
His life and His doctrine. The fiftieth 
day after the resurrection brings the full 
power of Christ’s rising to those He has 
redeemed, and marks the beginning of 
His conquest over evil and stupidity 
and passion. Imagine the pilgrims to 
Jerusalem as they listened to these mes- 
sengers of a new hope! Language is not 
even a barrier on this day of miracles, 
for everyone who listened heard the 
word of truth in his own tongue. The 
Spirit of God is proving that for all men 
of good will He can be the guide to life 
eternal, and no obstacle, natural or dev- 
ilish, can stop Him in His conquest of 
willing hearts. Thousands that very 
morning were enlightened as they never 
were, and they cried out that they had 
witnessed the wonderful works of God. 
Imagine the fiery persuasion that burst 
from the sturdy hearts of Peter and 
John and James and Matthew and 
Nathaniel! Were these men Galileans? 
They may have been once, but to-day 
they are giants, universal men, with 
their feet on the earth and their heads 
in the heavens, as St. Augustine says. 
They are to march to the ends of the 
sarth and their sound will be heard 
everywhere, as it were the echo of a 
mighty wind. The Holy Spirit is at 
work in them. ‘Come, Holy Spirit,” 
we say in the Alleluia verse, “fill the 
hearts of the faithful and enkindle in 
them the fire of Thy love.” The Church 
commands us all to kneel while those 
blessed words are addressed to the 
Spirit of Love. 
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A MASTERPIECE OF GRAPHIC 

PRAYER 

As a special feature of to-day’s lit- 
urgy, a series of verses follows the Alle- 
luia, known as a Sequence or Prose. 
This and the preceding alleluia verse are 
the only prayers in the Mass which are 
spoken directly to the Holy Ghost 
throughout the year, with the notable 
exception of the fervent petition offered 
each day when the priest has filled the 
chalice with wine to be consecrated 
later: “Come, Sanctifier, Almighty and 
Eternal God and bless this Sacrifice 
prepared unto Thy holy name!” But 
the Sequence which is recited to-day just 
before the Gospel is a masterpiece of 
poetic thought, and is attributed to 
Pope Innocent IIT back in the thirteenth 
century. Only a man acquainted with 
hardship and grief, a soul buried in deep 
recollection, could have written those 
lines. The Sequence is short, but there 
is not a wasted word. It graphically 
describes the work of the Holy Spirit of 
God in the souls of the faithful. He is 
the giver of light, of riches, the Consoler, 
our rest in labor, our coolness in the 
heat, the Spirit of love; He washes the 
stains from our souls, opens them wide 
to the inspiration of good, heals our 
wounds, warms our hearts, guides our 
steps, and when the night of death 
closes in, Ile comes down and leads us 
forth, laden with His gifts, to the king- 
dom where joys never end. If you have 
a missal with the translation of this pre- 
cious Sequence, read it a dozen times to- 
day: it is your contact with the Spirit 
of all good. 

The note in the Gospel which is most 
encouraging to-day is the promise of 
peace from Our Lord. The Holy Spirit 
will help us see the true meaning of this 
peace which Jesus offers us; He will help 
us distinguish between it and the sort of 
peace the world keeps vainly hoping for: 
“My peace I leave with you—not as the 
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world giveth, do I give unto you.” If 
you are the victims of trouble, confu- 
sion, Opposition, annoyance, close your 
eyes and beg the Spirit of love to bring 
calm to your restless soul. You will be 
amazed at the strength and quiet He 
will bring, for evil and disorder cannot 
You will know by 
convincing illumination that you are not 
alone in the struggle to reach God, but 


remain where He is. 


that you are drawn by the Holy Spirit 
who is poured out on you in this day of 
grace and mercy. The Church brings 
the Mass to a close with this prayer of 
love for all of us, and this is her blessing 
upon us for Pentecost: “May the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit cleanse our 
hearts this day, and may the penetra- 
tion of His holy dew cause them to bring 
forth the fruits of salvation!” 
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Roma N Docu MENTS 


By FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, S.T.L., J.C.D. 





Validity of Certain 
Non-Catholic Baptisms 


The Holy Office has issued the follow- 
ing decree relative to the judging of 
non-Catholic baptisms in marriage 
Cases: 

“A doubt has been proposed to this 
Supreme Sacred Congregation by certain 
Ordinaries of the United States of 
North America: 

“In the judgment of matrimonial 
cases, is baptism conferred, with the 
matter and form, in the 
Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregationalist, Baptist and Methodist 
sects to be presumed invalid because of 
the lack of the required intention in the 
minister of doing what the Church 
does or what Christ instituted; or is 
it to be presumed valid unless the 
contrary is proven in a_ particular 


necessary 


case? 

“On Wednesday, December 21, 1949, 
the Most Eminent and Reverend Lord 
Cardinals, charged with the guardian- 
ship of faith and morals, after the 
opinion of the Reverend Consultors 
had been obtained, order that the reply 
to the proposed doubt be: 

“In the negative to the first part; 
in the affirmative to the second.””! 

This reply was approved by His 
Holiness on the following day and was 
promulgated on December 29, 1949. 
Because of its doctrinal content, the 
decree took effect immediately, without 
the usual period of delay (Canon 9). 

The temptation must be resisted to 


' Acta Apost. Sedis, X LI, 650. 
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expand on the above decision by re- 
viewing the controversy which it settles. 
It was a controversy in which the issue 
became obscured in pages of citations 
and prolonged argument. Now it is 
resolved by a clear and direct response. 
that needs little amplification. 

There are three requirements for a 
valid baptism: due matter, the pre- 
scribed form, an intention to do what the 
Church does, or at least what Christ 
instituted. Whenever the required 
matter and form are used, especially 
since then the minister so acting is con- 
forming exactly to the prescripts of 
Christ as stated in the Gospels, the 
intention to perform the rite which 
Christ instituted and which the (His) 
Church executes must be presumed. 

The constant tradition of the Church 
is that heretics, and even infidels, may 
and often do satisfy the above require- 
ments and thus validly baptize. Re- 
peatedly, the Holy See has declared that 
disbelief in the effects of baptism upon 
the soul voiced by a minister either 
publicly or in private, and even if 
avowed by him just prior to the bap- 
tism, does not by its nature and of neces- 
sity preclude the intention of doing that 
which Christ instituted or that which 
the (His) Church performs. As _ Bell- 
armine so well expressed it, the minister 
must intend what the Church does, not 
what she intends. What is required is 
the willingness of the minister, not to 
achieve the same result as the Church, 
but to perform the same action. The 
use of exactly the same matter and form 
as the Church uses and as Christ en- 
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joined for baptism, is itself a strong in- 
dication that the minister by using 
them thereby intended to do what the 
Church does and what Christ ordered. 
\ difference in intention might be 
deducible from an alteration of the 
matter or the form, but certainly not 
from a faithful observance of the ex- 
ternal elements required by Christ and 
the Church.? 

The present Decree of the Holy 
Office applies these principles to several 
large sects in the United States—Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Presbyterian, Con- 
gregationalist, Baptist and Methodist. 
In effect, the reply given states that, 
since as a whole each of these sects holds 
to the use of the required matter and 
form, its baptisms in general are not to 
be considered invalid, with the argu- 
ment that its ministers lack the in- 
tention required for a valid baptism. 
This is not to say that no minister in 
any of these sects could fail to have the 
requisite intention though using the 
necessary matter and form. Nor is 
it to say that a minister could not fail 
to use the matter and form required by 
Any Presbyterian, Methodist, 
etc., baptism will be invalid, just as a 
so-called Catholic baptism would be, 
if either matter or form is lacking or the 
necessary intention absent. This is a 
question of fact. But any such defect 
in a particular case is not to be pre- 
sumed. When an investigation of a 
specific baptism reveals with certainty 
a lack of intention, the baptism is to 
be regarded as invalid, but only then. 
On the other hand, when no investiga- 
tion is made or it results in uncertainty, 
the baptism performed is to be held as 
valid, and any further matrimonial 


his sect. 


2 The foregoing summary is drawn from a 
series of responses of the Holy Office, notably 
those of June 20, 1866, December 18, 1872 and 
January 24, 1877 (Collectanea S. Congregationis 
De Propaganda Fide, nn. 1293, 1392, 1465). 


decision must be made on that basis by 
the authority competent to do so. The 
Decree makes it abundantly clear that 
in the adjudication of a marriage al- 
ready contracted recourse is not to be 
made to some supposed presumption, 
that all the baptisms of any one of the 
above sects are invalid. 


Restricted Permission for 
the Electric Organ 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
has issued a communication to make 
clear its position with regard to the 
use of an electric organ.* 

“War, lamentable because of so much 
destruction and ruin, has not spared 
even sacred edifices. Many of these 
have been destroyed; many more have 
suffered damage, with the result that, 
besides distinguished works of art, 
not a few organs have been destroyed 
or made useless. 

“Tt is unnecessary to observe that the 
organ has an important part to play 
in the sacred liturgy, and that to con- 
struct one, even a small one, involves 
considerable expense. Consequently, 
the manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments have recently devised electro- 
phonic organs which are clearly inferior 
to pipe organs but easy to manufacture 
and to use. 

“Considering these facts, the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, while it confirms 
the fact that the traditional pipe organ 
is to be preferred by all means as more 
suitable to the liturgical requirements, 
does not nevertheless forbid the use of 
electrophonic organs. Because of this 
the Sacred Congregation, though it 
recognizes that for this organ to be a 
proper substitute for a pipe organ it 
must be perfected and improved (which 
it strongly urges these companies to 


* Acta Apost. Sedis, X LI, 617. 
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do), leaves however to the judgment 
of Bishops and other Ordinaries, after 
consulting the Diocesan Council of 
Sacred Music, to permit the use of 
electrophonic organs in church in in- 
dividual instances, when the purchase 
of a pipe organ is not easy, with any 
changes made that the aforesaid Dioc- 
esan Council will have suggested.” 

In order to understand the significance 
of this statement, it is well to recall the 
role of the organ in the liturgical offices. 
Pius XI spoke of it being a worthy 
adjunct to the liturgy because of its 
“extraordinary grandeur and majesty.” 
He asked that “our churches resound 
with organ-music that gives expression 
to the majesty of the edifice and breathes 
the sacredness of the religious rites” 
(Divini cultus sanctitatem, n. viii). Quite 
evidently, the Holy See does not believe 
that the electric organ has reached a 
stage of development that permits it 
to attain this purpose. Short of such 
development, the instrument is allowed 
only in case of necessity. 

The case of necessity considered in 
the foregoing communication is that of 
replacing an organ destroyed or ren- 
dered useless during the recent war. 
Perhaps this is no more than exemplica- 
tive. In other words, any instance of 
great difficulty in securing a pipe organ 
would justify the substitution of an 
electric organ until the former is pro- 
curable. The mere difference in cost 
would not constitute a justifying reason, 
but rather the greater financial burden 
that a church of limited resources would 
thereby be forced to undergo. Un- 
doubtedly, many smaller parishes and 
missions would experience this hardship. 
In granting permission the Ordinary is 
expected to take the advice and sugges- 
tions of his Commission on Sacred 
Music, which presumably will have a 
good understanding of the technical 
and practical matters involved. 
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Seminary Program of 
Liturgical Music 


The Holy See has issued many official 
documents regarding sacred music, the 
one of most recent importance being the 
Constitution Divini cullus sanctitatem 
of Pius XI (December 20, 1928). 
The Congregation for Seminaries and 
Universities now desires to add _ its 
voice and authority to the program for 
for the promotion of proper liturgical 
music.‘ 

In a letter to all local Ordinaries, it 
recalls its particular concern that both 
the theory and the practice of sacred 
music be imparted to students for the 
priesthood. Many seminaries have 
shown marked improvement in_ this 
matter. In others, however, much re- 
mains to be done, particularly because 
qualified instructors are lacking. De- 
fects of this nature in ordained priests 
stand out more to-day, because Catholic 
Action groups (and even the faithful 
generally) are showing greater interest in 
sacred music. 

To assure for the future a fuller reali- 
zation of the Church’s program of sa- 
cred music, the following directives are 
given for seminaries: 


(1) sacred music is to be a required 
subject for all students, from the first 
year of their classical course until the 
end of theology; 


(2) the curriculum of sacred music 
is to be drawn up by the professor of 
sacred music and then submitted to the 
approval of the Ordinary; 


(3) class hours are to be part of the 
regular schedule. During the vacation 
recess more time will be available for 
individual and group practice and even 
special study-weeks for students of 
philosophy and theology ; 

(4) each 


4 Acta Apost. Sedis, X LI, 618-619. 


year students must = un- 
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dergo examinations in sacred music 


as in the other subjects; 


(5) each seminary should have a 


qualified music, 
with the same rank as the other pro- 


fessors. 


professor of sacred 
It is again recommended that 
young. priests of special ability and 
sufficient previous training, and with a 
deep liturgical spirit and outlook (sin- 


cere exornali spiritu liturgico), be sent 
to the Pontifical Institute of Sacred 
Music in Rome to prepare for the pro- 
fessorship of music in the seminary ; 


(6) the foregoing regulations are to 
take effect during the coming scholas- 
tic year, not three months from the 
date of promulgation (December 28, 
1949), 
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The Catholic Revival in 
England 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


“If men were but acquainted with the Catholic Church as she really is, in 
her canons and her authoritative service books, how differently would they 
think and speak of her! The majesty of the language used in her ritual and 
pontifical is inferior only to that of the sacred scriptures themselves, and 
would seem almost to bear the evidence of inspiration in the text. How we 
must admire the appropriate fitness of each consecration to the peculiar ob- 
ject to be devoted to the service of Almighty God, from the walls of the tem- 
ple and altar of sacrifice to those heralds of solemnity, the bells, whose brazen 
notes can animate a whole population with one intention and one prayer! 
Then if we consider the divine song of the Church, its serenity, its melody, 
and indeed its almost sacramental power in inspiring the faith into the heart 
as its tones flow into the ears of the assistants, while the rhythm most per- 
fectly expresses the sense of the sacred words thus solemnly sung, without 
vain repetition and distracting prayers, but as it is ordered by the Roman 
Ceremoniale, ef devota, distincta, et intelligibilis, so that men listen not to curi- 
ous sounds, but sing in prayer and with one voice glorify God in unison of 
heart and sound. What majestic, what consoling services has the Church 
provided for her children! What happiness, even on earth, might they not 
realize by fulfilling the loving intentions of such a mother, and, by devoting 
their means and energies, carry out the authorized and ancient ritual” 
(“Chancel Screens,” by Pugin, pp. 112-113). 





i words of the distinguished 
architect voice the thoughts that in- 
spired three laymen pioneers to take 
part in the Catholic revival in England 
during the early nineteenth century. 
Denis Gwynn has given us a record of 
their participation in his recently pub- 
lished work, “Lord Shrewsbury, Pugin 
and the Catholic Revival.’! His book 
tells the story of Lord Shrewsbury, 
premier Earl of England, who gave so 
lavishly of himself and his resources to 
the building of churches and_ the 
evangelizing of the people, and of his 
activities and collaboration with Pugin 
and Ambrose Phillipps. The reader 
gets a view of the Catholic revival from 


~ 1The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Maryland, 1946 (pages 154 and Index). 
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a new angle and becomes thoroughly 
convinced that the little volume is a 
valuable contribution to the social his- 
tory of the nineteenth century. The 
author aimed to fill an important gap 
in the history of that extremely vital 
religious movement. Other writers have 
given us biographies of much less im- 
portant figures, but it remained for 
Denis Gwynn to give us this formal 
record of Lord Shrewsbury’s life and 
work. This tribute to his memory 
and achievements was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Father S. J. Gosling, 
the parish priest of Alton in Stafford- 
shire, whose church is one of those asso- 
ciated with Lord Shrewsbury’s palatial 
home at Alton Towers, which became 
the chief focus of social and religious 
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activity among the Catholic laity while 
Shrewsbury held the title and the Talbot 


estates. 


ORIGIN OF THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL IN ENGLAND 


Gwynn tells us, in the Preface to his 
book, that the Oxford Movement was 
for years treated with exaggerated 
importance as the main factor in the 
rapid Catholic revival culminating in 
the restoration of the English hierarchy 
in 1850. The revival had begun and 
made great headway before the Oxford 
Movement, as Gwynn has made clear 
in a previous book, ““The Second Spring, 
1818-1852." It was the immense in- 
flux of Irish Catholic immigrants into 
England after the famine of 1845-1847, 


an influx which accentuated the need of 


parochial organization for the large 


Catholic settlements in many parts of 
England, that made the restoration of 


the hierarchy inevitable. The author’s 
immediate concern is with a different 
but interesting aspect of the revival. 
His purpose is to give the story of a few 
Catholic laymen who had set themselves 
the enormous task of restoring dignity 
and beauty to the Catholic churches and 
ritual in England, and of opening new 
centers of missionary activity in dis- 
tricts where the Catholic faith was 
extinct. “Their success was more as- 
tonishing even than their courage in 
attempting what the clergy had not yet 
dared to contemplate, and what many 
of the older Catholics regarded with 
doubts and suspicions and even hostil- 
ity. In that first and indispensable 
phase of the Catholic Revival the six- 
teenth Eari of Shrewsbury was_ the 
central figure.”” Legend exaggerates his 
benefactions, but it is true that he gave 
liberally of what he had and that he 
stinted himself to save money for the 
building and adorning of churches. 
Gwynn is authority for the statement 
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that Lord Shrewsbury built but few 
churches, and even those to which he 
gave important donations were not 
many. His great personal influence 
derived rather from his example and his 
patronage. 

It is incorrect to describe his associa- 
tion with Pugin as that of a zealous 
millionaire and a zealous architect. His 
restricted means make his zeal the more 
remarkable; he effected a calculated 
savings of £2000 a year through frugal 
living and channelled this amount into 
his church building fund. He was thus 
enabled to supply funds for three of the 
ten buildings credited to him by Mr. 
Trappes Lomax, but he contributed to 
the building of many others, notably 
to the convent at Handsworth, St. 
Chad’s Cathedral, and St. George's, 
Southwark. The church and = “hos- 
pital” at Alton were his foundation; he 
bought Cotton Hall and later presented 
it to Father Faber, and he made many 
benefactions to Oscott. At all times 
he seemed disposed to give more than he 
had the means to do. 


DOMINATING FIGURES IN THE 
EARLY REVIVAL 


His financial help, however, was not 
his chief contribution to the Catholic 
revival. “His supreme contribution,” 
writes Gwynn, “was that he discovered 
Pugin when he was little more than a 
boy and before he had become a Catho- 
lic, and that he made it possible for 
Pugin to devote his whole life and his 
prodigious energies and enthusiasm to 
the service of the Catholic Church. 
His own activities were inseparably 
associated with Phillipps, whom he 
encouraged in his earliest years as a 
Catholic, until their friendship became 
one of the dominating influences of his 
life. The three men, with Lord Shrews- 
bury nearly twenty years older than the 
other two, became so closely associated 
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that none of them can be thought of 
apart from the others. It was Phillipps, 
in his eager youth, who first turned Lord 
Shrewsbury’s mind to the possibilities 
of building Catholic churches which 
should be a symbol of the reviving faith.” 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
PUGIN AND PHILLIPPS 


Pugin confesses his debt to Lord 
Shrewsbury. This important  friend- 
ship meant much to him at a time when 
he knew no Catholic ecclesiastic, was 
altogether without influence, and had 
but slender means. His illustrious pa- 
tron brought him at once into the center 
of Catholic life in England; gained for 
him the support of Bishop Walsh of the 
Midland District, and was instrumental, 
within a few years, in securing the 


appointment of Pugin as Professor of 
Ecclesiastical Art at the seminary of 


Oscott. Pugin’s capacity for unremit- 
ting labor won the admiration of Lord 
Shrewsbury, and the young architect 
with his friend Ambrose Phillipps car- 
ried the older man with them in their 
campaign for Gothic churches and 
rood-screens, for reviving the old style 
of vestments, and for replacing orches- 
tral and operatic music with the old 
Gregorian chant. The founding of the 
first monastery in England since the 
Reformation was the special contribu- 
tion of Ambrose Phillipps. It was his 
insistence that finally prevailed upon 
the Italian Gentili 
and Father Dominic Barberi, to come to 
England where both had marked suc- 
The constant 


missionaries, Dr. 


cess in convert-making. 
and generous support meant much to 
the wholehearted Phillipps, a convert 
at the age of fifteen. The extent of his 
activity is gauged through a tribute paid 
him by Bishop Ullathorne. “He did a 
great work in his day,” wrote the 
Bishop to Phillipps’ widow, “and he did 
it with a pure and simple heart. One 
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must look back to his earliest days to 
see how religion took hold of him, and 
how family position and all else in the 
world were as nothing in his eyes when 
he heard in his soul the call of God. 
One must remember his early days, 
when he threw himself with childlike 
fervour into the work of restoring 
monasticism, and of boldly bringing the 
Catholic religion into open view, at a 
time when others had not the courage or 
generosity of these things. One must 
remember what his example did in 
setting others to work to lift up the 
prostrate condition of the Faith in this 
land. One must recall the influence he 
exercised on the Oxford men at the time 
of the Tractarian Movement. One 
must recall the days when Dr. Gentili 
was his codperator in evangelizing the 
people, a work that fitted that remark- 
able man for breaking through the old 
and timid condition of missionary work 
in his wonderful career as a missioner 
in all the churches. One must look on 
Mount St. Bernard as well as Grace 
Dieu, at Loughborough, at Shepshed, 
at Whitwick, before we come to Garen- 
don. One must recall his love of the 
chaunt, that solemn song of the Church, 
and his popularizing St. Elizabeth 
among us. Through discouragement 
and failures and successes he went on the 
same from beginning to end.” 


IMPORTANCE OF SHREWSBURY’S 
FRIENDSHIP AND ASSOCIATION 


The intimate friendship and associa- 
tion with Lord Shrewsbury gave pres- 
tige to Phillipps and Pugin, just as Lord 
Shrewsbury exercised great influence 
because he acted in collaboration with 
his two friends. At times 
he was a reluctant supporter of their 
plans and filed a protest in opposition. 
He opposed the founding of a Trappist 
monastery, but, when Phillipps persisted 
in it, the older associate supplied most 
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of the cost of the building. Shrewsbury 
wrote against the coming of Dr. Gentili 
and the Italian Passionists to England 
as missionaries, but, when Phillipps 
brought them, Shrewsbury gave his 
hearty approval to their excellent work. 
His prediction that no Englishman would 
become a Passionist was set at naught 
when Father George Spencer, a convert, 
and Father Charles Pakenham, the 
Duke of Wellington’s nephew, became 
Passionist priests. Lord Shrewsbury 
was opposed to the Oxford men, sus- 
picious of Newman and Pusey, while 
Phillipps and Pugin were almost alone 
in proclaiming among Catholics that 
the good faith of the Tractarians was 
unimpeachable. Later, convinced of 
their sincerity, Shrewsbury gave the 
Tractarians his friendship and encour- 
agement and offered practical help to 
Newman and Faber. Shrewsbury was 
skeptical about the creation of a regular 
Catholic hierarchy, but when its estab- 
lishment in 1850 was followed by the 
Protestant outcry against the “Papal 
Aggression,” he rallied to the defense 
of the Pope and for the first time on a 
great public issue he became, to the 
great delight of Ambrose Phillipps, the 
principal spokesman of the Catholic 
laity. 

Shrewsbury spent much of his declin- 
ing years in Italy, because he had begun 
to find the English climate trying in 
winter. He lost none of his interest 
in Catholic affairs in England and relied 
greatly on Phillipps to keep him in- 
formed. He returned to England at 
frequent intervals because of his active 
interest in the administration of Alton 
Towers. He left England for the last 
time in the summer before Pugin died, 
and after spending some months in 
Switzerland, Rome, and Palermo, he was 
taken desperately illin Naples. He died 
there unexpectedly on November 9, 
1852, and his body was brought home 
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and interred with great pomp in his 
church at Alton. It was his wish that 
Phillipps should inherit the Shrewsbury 
estates, but his will was set aside after 
extensive litigation; Phillipps received 
less than £11,000 and the Shrewsbury 
estates passed out of Catholic hands in 
1858. 


UNIQUE PERSONALITY OF 

SHREWSBURY 

“The sixteenth Earl of Shrewsbury,” 
writes Father Gosling in his Introduc- 
tion to Gwynn’s volume, “was a grand 
seigneur; he knew it and behaved as 
such. We who live in a very different 
age will never understand him unless 
we keep this fact in mind. The ac- 
counts we read of him and the stories 
that are still told of him present a jumble 
of contradictory traits impossible to 
reconcile unless we realize that, besides 
being an English aristocrat, he was 
influenced by another tradition, that 
of a Catholic nobleman. So we find 
him building for his dwelling place what 
has been called ‘a fantastic palace,’ yet 
his own private room therein was as 
bare and austere as a monastic cell. 
His thought for the poor and unfortu- 
nate is shown, not only by the practical 
nature of his charities, but also by the 
changed direction he gave to Ambrose 
Phillipps’ project; he preferred to build 
a hospital and a school for poor children 
rather than endow a 
The destitute and unemployed 


monastery... . 
were 
given work and wages and no questions 
asked; yet a laborer on the estate who 
ventured to dig his garden on a Sunday 
Such 
acts as these derive from feudal times 


was turned out of his cottage. 


and make our egalitarian souls shudder. 
That they did not so shock his contem- 
poraries is proved by the fact that the 
very men who witnessed these high- 
handed deeds, and no doubt in some 
cases suffered them, accorded him his 
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greatest title to fame and remembrance 
—they called him ‘the Good Earl.’ 
And one can understand their reasons 
for doing so. Even at this distance of 
time, and with the very scanty mate- 
rials on which to make a judgment, it is 
clear that his private life was governed 
by rule, at times by a very ascetic rule, 
and his public actions were directed 
towards the spread of religion and the 
interest of the Catholic Church.” 

In his essay on Pugin, Father H. E. G. 
Rope calls the last Catholic Earl of 
Shrewsbury a man in whom was a union 
as rare as that of poet and saint, namely, 
that of riches and Catholic fervor, to 
whose munificence, under God, most of 
Pugin’s churches were wholely or in 
great part due. It was indeed fortunate 
for the impecunious Pugin that he had 
the support of Shrewsbury and Phillipps 
when he took up his fight for the 
Christian inspiration of medievalism as 
against the cold paganism of the classic 
style. 


PUGIN’S REVIVAL OF GOTHIC 

ARCHITECTURE 

Pugin’s life was a battle for truth 
and fitness in architecture. We do not 
forget that he rejoiced in the company 
of kindred spirits, without whose help 
he could have achieved but little. Yet, 
in a day when there was not a single 
building of modern date that was not a 
reproach and a disgrace to the country, 
other 


Pugin, more than any man, 
worked for a restoration. Pugin’s gen- 


ius and his impetuous enthusiasm, 
writes Gwynn, captivated Lord Shrews- 
bury from the start. Their friendship 
was to develop rapidly into an associa- 
tion which dominated the whole course 
and purpose of his life. They united 
in common cause for the revival of 
Gothic architecture and tradition in 
modern England, particularly in the 
improvement and extension of Catholic 
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churches. Visiting cathedrals in vari- 
ous parts of England, Pugin was every- 
where appalled by the vandalism which 
had abolished or altered beautiful and 
essential parts of the old designs, and he 
raged in denunciation of the ignorance 
that was unaware of their importance or 
their proper function. He attributed 
the vandalism to a lack of knowledge of 
the first two principles of architecture, 
namely, “that there should be no fea- 
tures about a building which are not 
necessary for convenience, construction 
or propriety, and that all ornaments 
should consist of enrichment of the 
essential construction of the building.” 
In his teaching at Oscott and in his 
architectural writings, he revealed the 
principles of the medieval builders and 
the enlightened skill of their craftsmen. 
Others have since applied his principles. 
Pugin builded better than he knew. 
The restoration of many ancient 
churches, as well as the varied beauty of 
many new structures, are due to his 
ability and his unconquerable energy. 
He placed Gothic art where it demanded 
consideration on the part of those who 
professed to study architecture. He 
removed the veil from the complacent 
ignorance and drove bigotry and preju- 
dice under cover. Pugin was, in the 
words of Father 
signally sincere, earnest, and admirable, 
consumed with zeal for the glory of 
God’s house, the founder and apostle 
of the liturgical movement in England 

a character, in short, the very opposite 
to that conceived by his detractors, and 
far greater than many of his admirers 
reckoned. That Pugin was always wise 
or balanced no one contends, but he was 
far nearer to a saint than a faddist, a 
man of austere and prayerful life who 
lived 


Rope, a character 


scorned delights and laborious 
days, generousand humble, who crowded 
a century's work into his forty years, a 


man whose life from a purely natural 
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standpoint was a tragedy, from a 
Christian one a triumph of failure. 
Tried in the furnace of affliction his 
work is bearing fruit to this day. 
Nothing could be falser than to call this 
dedicated crusader an esthete or senti- 
mentalist. 


PUGIN’S DEFENSE OF HIS 
CATHOLIC BELIEFS 


In 1834 Pugin embraced the Catholic 
Faith, and his wife followed his example 
in 1839. “Of his conversion he tells us 
that the study of ancient ecclesiastical 


architecture was the primary cause of 


the change in his sentiments, by induc- 
ing him to pursue a course of study term- 
inating in complete conversion. He 
never swerved in his fidelity to the 
Church, notwithstanding the bitter. tri- 
als he experienced. He found that he 
had exchanged the noble English cathe- 
drals with their service of chant for 
Moorfields chapel with its maimed 
rites” (“Catholic Encyclopedia,” XII, 
559). His candid avowal that the study 
of ancient ecclesiastical architecture 
brought about a change in his senti- 
ments prompted his enemies to attribute 
his conversion solely to this study. Pu- 
gin resented that accusation. The de- 
plorable condition of the few Catholic 
churches of the time, so vehemently por- 
trayed by Pugin in his writings, proved 
the absurdity of the esthetic motive at- 
tributed to him by his ill-wishers. “I 
can assure you,” declares Pugin, “‘that, 
after a most close and impartial investi- 
gation, I feel perfectly convinced that 
the Roman Catholic Church is the onh 
true one, and the only one in which the 
grand and sublime style of church archi- 
tecture can ever be restored. ... I 
learned the truths of the Catholic reli- 
gion in the crypts of the old cathedrals 
of Europe. I sought for these truths in 
the modern Church of England, and 
found that since her separation from the 
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center of Catholic unity she had little 
truth, and no life; so, without being ac- 
quainted with a single priest, through 
God’s mercy, I resolved to enter His 
Church. . . . My education was cer- 
tainly not of a description to bias me to 
Catholicism; I had been taught to view 
it through the same distorted medium 
as the generality of persons in this 
country; and by the time I was at all 
capable of thinking on the subject, | was 
thoroughly imbued with all the popular 
notions of racks, faggots and fires, idol- 
atry, sin-purchase, etc., with all the 
usual tissue of falsehoods... . For up- 
wards of three years did I earnestly pur- 
sue the study of this all-important sub- 
ject, and, the irresistible force of Truth 
penetrating my heart, I gladly surren- 
dered my own fallible judgment to the 
unerring decisions of the Church, and, 
embracing with heart and soul its faith 
and discipline, became an humble but I 
trust faithful member. I therefore hope 
that in Christian charity my conversion 
will not be attributed solely to my ad- 
miration of architectural excellence.” 


PUGIN PROCLAIMS THE INCOM- 
PARABLE INFLUENCE OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Pugin was uncompromising in his vin- 
dication of the Church’s possession of 
the right principles of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture. He had published his “Con- 
trasts” in 1836. The expert knowledge 
and the clear grasp of principles and the 
delicacy, strength, and versatility of his 
drawings force us to attribute the influ- 
ence he wielded as much to his vigorous 
writings and exquisite designs as to any 
particular edifice which he erected. His 
“Contrasts” placed him at once ahead 
of the pioneers of the day. Other bril- 
liant works were to come from his pen, 
but this one book placed him in the 
foremost rank of writers on architecture. 
In his “Apology for the Contrasts,” pub- 
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lished soon afterward, he proclaimed 
openly the following propositions: 

(1) everything grand, edifying and 
notable in art is the result of feelings 
produced by the Catholic religion on the 
human mind; 

(2) destruction of art, irreverence to- 
wards religion, contempt of ecclesiastical 
persons and authority, and a complete 
loss of all the nobler perceptions of man- 
kind, have been the result of Protestant- 
ism, wherever it has been established; 

(3) the degraded state of the arts in 
this country is purely owing to the ab- 
sence of Catholic feeling among its pro- 
fessors, the loss of ecclesiastical patron- 
age, and the apathy with which a Protes- 
tant nation must necessarily treat the 
higher branches of art. 

Pugin was a doughty champion of the 
cause he espoused. His scathing pen 
spared noone who opposed him. His 
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words were at times immoderate; his 
reforms not infrequently called for the 
restoring of practices which had ceased 
to exist all through the Catholic Church. 
But his vigorous language never made 
him vindictive. Possessed of a fund of 
anecdote and a great power of dramatic 
presentation, he overflowed with energy 
and good humor. 

The ecclesiastical buildings of Rome 
disappointed him; he denounced them 
in no measured terms. Newman called 
him a man of genius, but a bigot who 
“sees nothing good in any school of 
Christian art except that of which he 
himself is so great an ornament.” But 
for all that, Pugin was a man, an artist, 
a writer, an inspirer of men, a friend of 
the poor, a defender of the Faith, a 
zealous and loyal Catholic who in all 
things sought the honor and glory of 


God. 
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QO UESTIONS Answer ED 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Is There a Monograph on 
Canonical Separations? 

Question: Most Canon Law Manuals 
that [ have seen hardly do more than 
translate into English those five Can- 
ons on the separation of man and wife 
in the Code beginning with Canon 1128 
and ending with Canon 1132. Even 
Woywod, with his stout volumes, de- 
votes only eight pages to an explanation 
of these Canons and that explanation is 
quite summary. 

A DapsLer IN Canon Law. 
inswer: Of course, any bibliography 
of Canon Law will give an incidental 
treatment of these Canons in this or that 
phase of their bearing on the subject 
matter of the given treatise. But the 
only monograph that I know of was 
printed last year as a doctoral thesis at 
the University of Ottawa by the present 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Saginaw, 
the Very Reverend Eugene A. Forbes, 
J.C.D., under the title, ““The Canonical 
Separation of Consorts, An Historical 
Synopsis and Commentary on Canons 
1128-1132.” 

This octavo volume including the bib- 
liography covers 281 pages. The histori- 
cal synopsis that introduces the canoni- 
cal discussion of separation covers about 
100 pages, and it is very thorough. One 
chapter is devoted to separation accord- 
ing to the Old Testament and the di- 
vorce practice in the Old Testament. 
The following chapter deals with separa- 
tion according to the New Testament, 
first for reason of adultery and then on 
other grounds. The third chapter gives 
a very good idea of separation in Roman 


law, with introductory articles on the 
nature and modes of Roman marriage 
with a distinct article on separation 
among the Romans and grounds for sepa- 
ration according to Roman law. Chap- 
ter IV deals with separation in the 
Church from Apostolic times to the 
Corpus Juris Canonici: and this treat- 
ment is divided into one article on sepa- 
ration from the first to the sixth cen- 
tury and another on separation from the 
sixth to the eleventh century. Chapter 
V deals with separation in respective 
articles under the Decree of Gratian and 
the Decretals of Pope Gregory IX. Then 
Chapter VI goes from the time of Greg- 
ory LX in the early thirteenth century to 
the New Code in 1918. This sixth chap- 
ter has an article on separation accord- 
ing to St. Thomas Aquinas, and another 
on separation according to the Council of 
Trent. 

The second part of the book starts on 
page 129 and runs to the end of the book 
(page 281). It includes four chapters; 
one on the nature and kinds of separa- 
tion, another on the grounds for separa- 
tion, a third on the authority for sepa- 
ration, and the fourth on the effects of 
separation. Each of these chapters is 
developed in separate articles, three hav- 
ing three articles each and one having 
only two articles. When we see that the 
author gives in small print a_bibliog- 
raphy of 23 pages, we wonder if any 
source of information on separation has 
been left unconsulted. This same second 
part has three worthwhile appendixes 
also, the first being suggested legal formu- 
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laries in separation cases; and the sec- 
ond an outline of civil legislation in the 
various States of the American Union 
and the separation of consorts, taken 
from Culver Bernard Alford’s work, 
“Jus Matrimoniale Comparatum, Jus 
Civile Matrimoniale in Statibus Foeder- 
atis Americe Septentrionalis Cum Jure 
Canonico Comparatum” (Anonima Li- 
braria Cattolica Italiana, Rome; P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York City, 1938, 
pp. 333, 334, 356-530); and an Appendix 
made up of excerpts from a work in 
French by J. Duvic, O.M.I., on “Cana- 
dian Civil Legislation Concerning Sepa- 
ration of Consorts.”’ 

Father Forbes is very modest in sum- 
ming up the discussion of the wife being 
able after legal separation only to acquire 
her own distinct domicile. He writes: 
“An important effect of legitimate sepa- 
ration is that the wife can acquire her 
own distinct domicile provided she has 
been separated from her husband by ec- 
clesiastical decree or sentence perpetu- 
ally or ad tempus indefinitum. There is 
question whether or not she can acquire 
domicile in separating legitimately pro- 
pria auctoritale. It is safest in practice 
to act on the principle that she cannot.” 

I say that Father Forbes is very mod- 
est; for I feel that he wished to show 
deference to some well-known authors 
who still contend after the Pontifical 
Commission for the Interpretation of the 
Code in its response of July 22, 1922, and 
the Provida Mater instruction of August 
15, 1936, that the non-legally separated 
spouse acquires a domicile. Perhaps 
Father Forbes had not seen the thesis 
published at the 
America in 1947 on “Domicile of Wife 
Unlawfully Separated from Her Hus- 
band” by Reverend Marion Leo Gib- 
bons, C.M., J.C.D., now of the Ken- 
rick Seminary Faculty. Father Forbes 
writes on page 237: from Article 6, §2 
(Provida Maler) “it can be surmised 


Catholic University of 
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that any declaration issued will probably 
be in the direction of the opinion now 
held by Regatillo. In practice, there- 
fore, it seems safest for diocesan tribu- 
nals to obtain a decree or sentence of 
separation, before proceeding with mar- 
riage cases, the competency over which 
depends upon a separated wife’s domi- 
cile.” From this quotation we can judge 
that Father Forbe’s real conviction is the 
same as that of the Catholic University 
thesis, but in deference to great authors 
he uses understatement. 

Both the Catholic University of Ot- 
tawa and the Catholic University of 
America are doing a work that will last 
for ages in getting out doctoral theses on 
specific subjects; and thus gathering 
into a relatively fair-sized volume every- 
thing written, at least by reference, on 
the given proposition. While I myself 
have been reading canonical works for 
some forty years and more, I have found 
not a few interesting and enlightening 
historical facts in Father Forbes’ well- 
done thesis. 


Death-Bed Convert Recovers 


Question: If a convert from heresy is 
baptized during illness in his own home 
and later recovers, is there any obliga- 
tion of supplying the ceremonies? 
\Moreover, if at the time there was no 
abjuration of heresy or profession of 
faith and no absolution from heresy in 
foro exrlerno, would there be any obliga- 
tion of supplying this later? 

If there is any obligation in regard to 
the above, would there be a serious 
obligation? According to Noldin “‘De 
Sacramentis” (Volume III, §81, 42), it 
is a serious sin to omit the anointing 
with the chrism or the profession of 
faith, ete.; and according to Canon 
759, $1, even where baptism is adminis- 
tered privately in danger of death, the 
ceremonies which follow baptism should 
be performed. 

Anxtous Priest. 


Answer: Canon 759, §2 and §3, pro- 
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vides that the local Ordinary can permit 
an adult to be baptized without the 
added ceremonies, if this same adult is a 
convert and is being conditionally bap- 
tized. I would think then that, in view 
of the circumstances, there is no obliga- 
tion on your part to bother this convert 
further, since it would be out of the 
ordinary and would seem to be included 
presumptively in a fair interpretation of 
that same Canon 759 of the Code. It 
would be different if the same convert 
had been baptized absolutely. Then 
permission from the Ordinary should be 
gotten to omit the added ceremonies. 


Material for Surplice 
Question: Are surplices of: muslin, 
nylon or of lace strictly liturgical? 
LONE RANGER. 


Answer: There is no general legisla- 
tion regarding the material of the sur- 
plice. In treating of this, the liturgical 
writers recommend a plain linen surplice 
without opening in the front (and thus 
no string, or bow, or button). In some 
dioceses the plain linen surplice is pre- 
scribed by the synodal decrees. 


Images of the Sacred Heart 


Question: Please advise me if a burse 
would be unliturgical and forbidden if 
it had an image of the Sacred Heart 
painted on it? . 

SACERDOS. 

Answer: This question has been 
concisely answered by Monsignor Col- 
lins in his excellent work, “The Church 
Edifice and Its Appointments.” Mon- 
signor Collins states: “The images of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus intended for 
exposition to public veneration should 
represent the person of Christ with His 
Heart showing on the outside, and not 
the Heart only. 
sent the Heart only are permitted for 
private devotion, provided they are not 
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placed on the altar for public veneration 
(Congregation of the Holy Office, Janu- 
ary 26, 1891). This ruling holds good 
also for the two Hearts of Jesus and 
Mary, which are sometimes represented 
together (S.R.C., n. 3492).” 


Single or Double Genuflection 


(Question: When a person passes be- 
fore the altar when Mass is being said, 
and the consecration has already taken 
place and the Sacred Species have not 
been consumed as yet, should the per- 
son kneel on one or both knees? A 
double genuflection seems called for, 
because Our Lord is exposed in actual 
sacramental Sacrifice. 

CuRIOSUS. 

Answer: The general rule prescribes 
the double genuflection whenever the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed. The 
Blessed Sacrament is certainly exposed 
in this case; therefore, the double genu- 
flection is called for. 


In Danger of Two Deaths 


Question: My problem is one of a 
dying Catholic living in a civil union 
that cannot be validated. It is a prob- 
lem that arises frequently in the local 
hospital. If confession is heard, I 
realize that there must be a sincere prom- 
ise of separation if that person happens 
to survive the dangerous illness; but a 
person of that kind will plead the im- 
possibility of that step, alleging: “‘I 
can’t because he (or she) has been so 
good to me, ete.”” Yet, the same person 
is sincere in a way; for he or she will 
begin shedding tears and does want to 
die with the Sacraments. What can be 
done? 

A Worriep Priest. 

Answer: 1 would think the same 
person might be urged to recite the 
prayers, and then after a 
relatively long or short time visited 
again and asked to go to confession and 
be anointed; then the priest could exact 
a conditional promise to quit the partner 
in the event of recovery, or to live as 
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brother or sister. The graces of the 
Sacraments will likely bring about the 
right disposition, and in a great many 
instances the post-recovery problem 
will be solved by death. Even if many 
of such persons do lapse on getting well, 
that does not argue that all of them, or 
even most of them, had been insincere in 
their promises, any more than are 
habitual sinners (not recidivists); for 
the chances are that those who die are in 
many instances truly sincere. So, why 
not use the same gentleness and un- 
wearied patience that is very generally 
used with poor habitual sinners, who for 
the most part are truly contrite and yet 
lapse in the face of subsequent tempta- 
tion? 

If the above efforts fail before uncon- 
sciousness comes on, there is still a 
chance of salvation because conditional 
absolution may prove effective, since 
there is a chance of imperfect contrition 
having been elicited before that state 
seLin. If contrition was not there when 
the absolution was given, the anointing 
may prove the last plank by reason of an 
act of imperfect love or sorrow having 
been made in a lucid interval before the 
end and by the very reason of Extreme 
Unction. 

Again, as soon as such a case is met, 
the person should be mentioned in the 
Mass, and prayers should be solicited 
for him or her. Above all, priestly 
exhortation should be kept up in these 
cases; for the worthy priest enjoys 
then the sacramental eloquence flowing 
from his priestly character. Here the 
priest is like the fond mother who tries 
to coax the helpless fledgling by every 


fond endearment to pierce the skies of 


sanctifying grace. 


**Into the Name of the Father, 
Etc.?”’ 


Question: 1am writing this letter in 
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conferred “Into the name of the Father, 
Son, and the Holy Ghost” in a Central 
Christian Church not far from here in 
another State, and I am trying to find 
out if that baptism was valid, for I 
have a young man under instructions 
who himself was unbaptized and mar- 
ried a girl baptized in that Christian 
Church referred to. He is divorced and 
wants to marry a Catholic girl. He is 
most sincere and seems deserving of 
anything that can be done for him. 
What of that baptism? 

SouTHWEsT PRIEsT. 


inswer: IL presume that the said 
Central Church confers baptism with 
the full formula, but uses “info the 
name” of the Father, ete., instead of 
“in the name.” This formula I have 
met, and in itself it does not change the 
the baptismal formula. 
Some sectarian nicists like to translate 
But if nothing 
else were used, then there is a defective 


meaning of 
the Greek in that way. 


form, much the same as there would be 
in Mass with Corpus meum and Calir 
But if the young man 
is for a certainty not baptized, there is a 


Sanguinis met. 


shorter way out of the difficulty: a 
dispensation from the supposedly nat- 
ural bond of marriage in favor of the 
faith. In your case it is enough to show 
that the consent of either party was 
probably defective because canon 1127 
allows the previous marriage of the 
convert where it was not certainly and 
positively valid to be construed in favor 
of the faith as invalid in the event that 
the previous marriage was not probably 
sacramental, a thing it cannot be in this 
case since there was only one baptism. 


What Is the Life of a 
Dispensation? 


Question: Does it ever happen that a 
dispensation becomes invalid if not used 
within a definite time, as the mixed 
marriage and banns dispensation lapsing 
within six months? I always thought 
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that a dispensation held as long as the 
causes for which it was given remain in 
existence. A KEYSTONER. 

Answer: One having power to dis- 
pense from the banns or from the 
impeding impediment of mixed religion 
could thus limit his dispensation, if he 
so stated in the document itself. But if 
the dispensation concerns a diriment im- 
pediment, that dispensation is granted as 
soon as the document is executed, if any 
and all the conditions under which it is 
granted be present. Only the legislator 
himself could recall the dispensation; 
for that would require an act of his 
virtually reénacting the given impedi- 
ment in the single case, a procedure | 
have never heard of. Yet, it is wise to 
recall here the remark of LaMancha’s 
Knight to the effect that we must live 
long and travel far if we are going to 
know much. 
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An Absent Pastor on Sick 
Leave? 


Question: If a pastor is unable to dis- 
charge his pastoral duties but is equal 
to the task of a chaplaincy in another 
diocese, is that same pastor entitled to 
the difference between his so-called 
salary as pastor and the income he gets 
from his chaplaincy as an interim sacred 
employment? ARGUENS. 


Answer: A priest in charge of an 
absent pastor’s parish is entitled to a 
fair remuneration, but he is not entitled 
to the full income of a pastor; for the 
law provides that, where a pastor resigns 
his parish on account of health, there 
can be and should be a pension levied 
on the income proper of the parish 
(excluding the stole offerings, etc., and 
consisting of the strict beneficial re- 
turns), and not exceeding a third part of 
that same beneficial sum. In the sup- 
posed case, though, the substitute is not 
the pastor; so, if he were getting an 
assistant’s allowance plus the stole 
offerings, he would be well remunerated. 
So, the absent pastor has a title under 
Canon 1429, §2, to the difference between 
an assistant’s annual allowance for 
support from parish returns and a 
pastor’s so-called salary. 
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Impulse and Imputability 


It cannot be denied that man at times 
acts on sudden impulse which anticipates 
deliberation and overrides all inhibi- 
tions. In connection with such impul- 
sive actions, which are the result of a 
powerful emotional upsurge, the impor- 
tant question of their moral imputabil- 
ity arises. To what extent actions per- 
formed under emotional stress involve 
moral responsibility is a question of 
great concern for the individual as well 
as society. The solution of the problem 
calls for the cooperation of psychology 
and ethics. Unfortunately there has 
been a tendency on the part of modern 
psychology (psychiatry and psychoanal- 
ysis) to ignore the ethical aspects of the 
problem and in some instances to scrap 
entirely the idea of responsibility; on 
the other hand, it may happen that 
moral theology falling into an excessive 
rigorism and overlooking the fatal 
power of passion overstates the actual 
degree of -human responsibility in the 
case of actions done under the influence 
of strong passion. 

The question of imputability undoubt- 
edly is a complicated one which requires 
an understanding insight into the various 
processes of the human mind and their 
mutual interdependence. Taking his 
cue from a sound psychology, Father 
O’Brien sets forth the factors that may 
interfere with the freedom of the will and 
as a consequence lessen human accounta- 
bility.! Needless to say that, while 
making due allowance for disturbing in- 


1 Emotions and Morals: Their Place and Pur- 
pose in Harmonious Living. By Patrick O’Brien, 
C.M., Doctor of Sacred Theology (Grune & 
Stratton, New York City). 
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fluences, he insists on the fact that the 
actions of the normal person are hardly 
ever devoid of some measure of responsi- 
bility. Total irresponsibility occurs 
only when reason has been completely 
beclouded. Man is not the slave of the 
unconscious. The author gives a well- 
balanced account of human responsibil- 
ity which relieves the conscience of tor- 
menting anxiety without inspiring pre- 
sumption. His book will be useful to 
anyone who is beset by doubts about the 
guilt of his actions, and will assist in the 
acquisition of a tranquil yet alert con- 
science. It offers valuable information 
also to those who are called upon to 
solve the moral perplexities and mental 
conflicts of others. The final chapter on 
the morality of sexual pleasure is well 
calculated to dispel the confusion which 
prevails on this point and often disturbs 
the consciences of those who sincerely 
wish and honestly endeavor to live up to 
the requirements imposed by the moral 
law. 

Laudably the author has aimed at 
brevity, but as a result the treatment 
has become somewhat sketchy. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Pu.D. 
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to Rome 
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ation. To the faithful of Christ in ev- 
ery nation Rome is a kind of second 
fatherland. “Here,” writes Pope Pius 
XII in the Apostolic Bull promulgating 
the Jubilee, “they may venerate the 
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place where the Prince of the Apostles 
was buried after his martyrdom. Here 
they may see the sacred catacombs of the 
martyrs, the historic churches, the 
monuments of their faith and age-old 
piety. Here they may visit their com- 
mon Father, who awaits their coming 
with open arms and tenderly affection- 
ate heart.”” Father Anthony Pattison 
has written “Assignment to Rome” as a 
record of the facts gleaned on a fictional 
visit to the center of Christendom.! It 
is his hope that the thoughts presented 
will be of profit to pilgrims and non-pil- 
grims in trying to fill in the picture and 
portents of the Holy Year. 

In a series of short chapters he tells 
the reader how he learned of the origin 
of the Holy Years and the Jubilee indul- 
gences, beginning in the year of 1300. 
He sketches the history of some of the 
Jubilees of the past and of the charac- 
ters who participated in them—great 
men and women, saints of God, who 
looked upon the pilgrimage as a symbol 
of their childlike obedience to the Vicar 
of Christ on earth. The reason for the 
pilgrim going to Rome is more than 
curiosity, more than mere loyalty, and is 
based on the idea of universal salvation 
and the idea of universal unity in one 
head. Basic to his resolve to make the 
pilgrimage is his belief that he will share 
in and in some way be changed by the 
salvation or redemption preached by 
Christ nearly two thousand years ago. 
The pilgrim is grateful for his infallible 
certitude that in matters of faith and 
morals the Voice of Christ in His Church 
cannot err, and for his confidence in- 
spired by faith that the individual 
prayer receives a greater value from 
being united with the liturgical voice of 
what we call the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


1 Assignment to Rome: The Story of a Press- 
man’s Pilgrimage. By Anthony Pattison 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York City, 1950). 
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Over the 650 years since the first Jubi- 
lee, successive groups of pilgrims have 
found that devout meditation upon 
the supernatural realities of Christianity 
has produced effective results in the 
lives of millions of men and women. 
Even the cynical citizen admits that 
many will return with the idea of living 
on a higher plane than before. This 
high idealism of a vast concourse of pil- 
grims carries with it great power for the 
reforming of society. Of its very nature 
the Holy Year lends prestige to the Pa- 
pacy, though that is not its primary pur- 
pose. Nor is the primary purpose to 
stir the loyalty of Christendom to the 
Holy See, though every pilgrim will re- 
turn home with a clearer understanding 
of the reason why for nineteen centuries 
the Voice of Rome has beena superhuman 
force in the lives of men and women liv- 
ing in the world. The Holy Father’s 
commission to feed the lambs and the 
sheep of Christ gives us the purpose of 
the Jubilee. 

Father Pattison says that his book is 
not a guide to the Holy Year, but he tells 
the prospective pilgrim so much about 
the Eternal City and its holy places, 
particularly the four great basilicas that 
must be visited to gain the indulgence, 
that the pilgrim will find this little 
volume of far greater value than a Bae- 
deker. Father Pattison adds a number 
of useful appendixes: the full text of the 
Apostolic Bull promulgating the Jubilee, 
the regulations and conditions govern- 
ing indulgences during the Holy Year 
1950, some notes on places of interest in 
Rome, and a list of books the pilgrim 
will want to read. 

We are delighted to find that the fic- 
tional pressman who hides the identity 
of the author became a convert to the 


Catholic faith on the eve of the Feast of 


the Assumption. 


Pau. E. Campsettz, A.M., Lirr.D. 
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An Effective Apologist 


Father Dudley should have taken a 
cue from Dale Carnegie and given his 
book such a fetching title as ““How to 
Shed Your Fears.”! ‘We are all of us,” 
he writes, “living under fear—fear that 
things are not going to right themselves 
this time, and that somehow the future 
has us at its mercy. We can earn free- 
dom from fear if we wish it.” If he 
said that in his title, he would have 
caught every anxious eye that passes a 
bookstall. Anyhow, he has a suitable 
style for the task he sets himself. It is 
as quiet, direct, trenchant and warmly 
personal as a priest talking to a penitent 
in the confessional. 

He begins with a scathing indictment 
of the prevailing indifference to religion. 
This condition is very marked in Eng- 
land to-day, as I observed for myself 
a year ago. Father Dudley knows the 
English mentality and its trait of 
“muddling through.”” He has become 
adept at pinning down his antagonist. 
Let the latter reply that a man can be 
good without being religious, and our 
author forthwith explodes the iridescent 
fallacy. 

Effectively he analyzes the moral 
cowardice which actuates the current 
scorn for dogmas and creeds. Step by 
step he leads the responsive reader out of 
the slough of fear, forcefully bringing 
home to him the existence of God, the 
spirituality of the soul, the goodness of 
God, the Divinity of Christ, the honor 
owed to Mary, the obedience due to the 
Church, the obligation to examine the 
Church’s credentials, the Real Presence, 
the forgiveness of sin, the doctrine of 
Hell, Purgatory and Heaven. Finally, 
he shows the consonance of Catholicism 
with reason and intelligence. 


1 You and Thousands Like You. By Owen 
Francis Dudley (Longmans, Green Co., New 
York City). 
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But listing the topics covered does not 
begin to do justice to the work. Father 
Dudley’s is the way that every priest 
would like to acquit himself when ac- 
costed by a non-Catholic in a smoking 
car, or on a summer hotel porch, on the 
golf links or at a wedding reception, at a 
cocktail party or over the dinner table. 
Here is an apologetic without pedantry. 
It is glancing, brief, and to the point. 
It is téte-a-téte. Yet, it minces no 
words, while managing to remain gra- 
cious and very human. Father Dudley 
is not the first to adopt this conver- 
sational style, but I think his training as 
a novelist and lecturer has given him a 
singular flair for it. 

An apologist for the faith needs an 
opening wedge. It will be noticed how 
shrewdly the author has chosen his, 
and how skillfully he exploits it. Many 
a person is unconscious of the fear that 
gnaws at his heart to-day. But when 
the author is through with him, his 
lurking anxieties will be palpable indeed. 
The wedge will have gone home, and 
Father Dudley will be getting a respect- 
ful hearing. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Recent Liturgical Works 


Many have objected to the term, li- 
lurgical altar, because (they argue) the 
altar by its nature is liturgical. Quite 
evidently those who use the term, such 
as the English author of a book pub- 
lished over ten years ago and now reis- 
sued in an American edition,' employ it 
in a different sense; they are describ- 
ing an altar constructed and fitted as the 
liturgical books require. The present 
concise study on the subject is from the 
pen of an experienced craftsman, who ts 
filled with zeal for the altar of the Lord. 
1 The Liturgical Altar. By Geoffrey Webb 


(2nd ed., The Newman Press, Westminster, 


Maryland, pp. xiv + 118). 
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His underlying thought is that a litur- 
gically correct altar is a more impres- 
sive image of Christ than any statue, 
and is at once a thing of simplicity and 
dignity. His exposition of the liturgi- 
cal requirements highlights this fact. 
As final confirmation, he presents from 
the past of pre-Reformation England 
instances of proper liturgical observ- 
ance, 

The author has made an earnest effort 
to search out the sources of liturgical 
exactness. But he has not sufficiently 
relied upon their approved interpreta- 
tion. For this reason certain modifica- 
tions of the strict letter through recog- 
nized usage are not given due consid- 
eration. The altar frontal and over- 
hanging canopy, for example, are not in 
the present state of authoritative opin- 
ion to be deemed strictly obligatory, 
though unquestionably official prefer- 
ence is on their side. Strange to say, the 
author insists that tabernacle and can- 
dlesticks be placed on the altar proper, 
but he sanctions a suspending of the 
crucifix over the altar, which no official 
text has as yet approved. The further 
specifieation “besides pure silk,” from a 
recent decree, is to be added to the ma- 
terials given for a tabernacle veil on 
page 48, according to D. 3035 ad 10. 

The eighth edition of Fortescue’s 
standard work on ceremonies has now 
been issued in a compact volume, with 
certain additions and annotations for 
American use.2 The regular ceremonies 
held in a parish church, as well as those 
of rarer occurrence, are presented fully 
and with great clarity. Selected plans 
and diagrams add to the understanding 
of the ‘text. 
the reviser give further enlightenment, 
particularly on several mooted points. 

2 The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described. 
By Adrian Fortescue. Eighth edition further 
revised throughout and augmented by J. C. 


O’Connell (The Newman Press, pp. xviii + 
131). 


The excellent footnotes of 
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But the new section he promises, on the 
administration of Confirmation by a 
parish priest, is nowhere to be found. 
The continued demand for this cere- 
monial proves its excellence. The words 
of a reviewer would add little to its pres- 
tige. Only one inaccuracy was de- 
tected. It is not exact to say, without 
proper determinations, that floral deco- 
ration is not allowed on the altar during 
Advent and Lent, and that the organ is 
not to be played during liturgical offices 
(page 244). Amidst a mass of informa- 
tion, this or any other similar inac- 
curacy is a minor blemish indeed. The 
next revision might take cognizance of 
certain recent decrees: regarding group 
participation in the Stations of the 
Cross, optional draining of the chalice 
after the first of two Masses in the same 
church, possible omission of the use of 
saliva at baptism, the proper place for 
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contractants and witnesses of a mar- 
riage during the ceremony and the Nup- 
tial Mass. 

Francis B. Donne.L.y, J.C.D. 


English and Irish Publications 


Priests everywhere will be grateful to 
Fr. C. Wilmot, S.J., for his enlarged edi- 
tion of “The Priest’s Prayer Book” 
(Burns, Oates). The principal contents 
are the Psalms of the Sunday Office (new 
Psalter with English version) and the 
hymns of the Little Hours, with medi- 
tations on each. There are over 60 
meditations in all, each containing an 
abundance of practical wisdom and 
sound advice, the fruits of the venerable 
author’s fifty years in the sacred minis- 
try. It is a pity that Our Blessed 
\Mother does not receive more considera- 
tion in these pages. There is not ap- 


IBISNE 
NOVAM AURELIAM? 


Si forte tibi in animo est 
interfuturum te Conventui 
Societatis Catholicae Do- 
centium Nationalis Novae 
Aureliae (diebus 11-14 
Aprilis), ne omittas visum 
venire ostenta ‘‘Nuntii 
Adolescentis Catholici’ et 
‘“‘Arcae Thesaurariae”’ (in 
Pergulis sub numeris 
XXXVII-XXXIX). 


Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
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parently a single meditation on the place 
in a priest’s life of her who is the Channel 
of all the graces he needs for himself and 
distributes to others. This is a general 
failing in the majority of books intended 
especially for the clergy, and it is but a 
reflection of the neglect by us as a body 
of a devotion to Mary that is really pro- 
portionate to her place in God’s plan for 
the salvation and sanctification of souls. 
With this important reservation, the 
present writer is happy to recommend 
“The Priest’s Prayer Book” for use as a 
regular vademecum. 

“The Sacred Action: My Part” by 
Fr. Hubert McEvoy, S.J., is a com- 
panion volume to his now famous “The 
Sacrifice We Offer.””. The production is 
altogether excellent, especially in regard 
to the fifty-six splendid pictures taken in 
Kdinburgh Cathedral, and the price 


well deserves to be as popular with ado- 
lescents (for whom it has been written) 
as its companion volume is with their 
elders—but let us hope that it will be 
read and frequently used by people of all 
ages. 

Lovers of the English Martyrs all the 
world over will be grateful to M. M. 
Merrick for a lively account of the life 
and death of “Blessed Thomas Percy,” 
Seventh Earl of Northumberland, pub- 
lished by Duckett. The standard his- 
tory books used in so many schools de- 
pict Blessed Thomas as a weak, vacil- 
lating character, disloyal to his Queen 
and country; now that picture is ex- 
posed for the caricature it is, and the 
saintly leader of the Northern Rising 
comes into his own as chivalrous, high- 
minded, and absolutely unflinching in 
maintaining the principles in which he 
believed. 








extraordinarily low. This fine book 





GOD AND THE SOUL 


Sermons for the Sundays of the Year 


by 
Rev. Henry Mour 
Translated by Rev. F. J. Klemmer 
$4.00 

This volume of more than 300 pages contains sermons for every Sunday in 
the Year. They are not homilies, not step by step commentaries on the texts 
of the Epistles and Gospels. Rather the subjects are suggested by the Mass 
of each Sunday. Thus, for example, for Easter the topic is “Peter's Pence”: 
for the Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost, “Fortune by the Wayside”: for 
the Twentieth Sunday, “The Blessings of Sickness.” 

The apt anecdotes abounding throughout the volume are uncommon and 
are taken from a wide variety of sources: Scripture, history, biography, and 
even mythology. These stories are so closely related to the doctrine or moral 
which they illustrate that the lesson will be remembered whenever the story is 
recalled. 

The principles of Christian living are nineteen hundred years old. In God 
and the Soul they are presented with a welcome freshness. 


At your bookstore or from the 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 S. BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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A major difficulty in the presentation 
of Catholic social teaching in our schools, 
at least in England, has always been the 
absence of a good textbook. Now, at 
last, the Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 
presents us with “Christ is King” by 
F. Somerville, S.J. Clarity of expres- 
sion distinguishes this volume no less 
than the wealth of learning that is 
packed into its twelve chapters. The 
writer has taught the course himself for 
some years, and is therefore particularly 


well qualified to compile a textbook of 


this description. 

Clonmore and Reynolds offer “The 
Church of Christ” by Rev. Arthur 
Ryan, D.D. In describing this excellent 
introduction to apologetics we will let 
Dr. Ryan speak for himself: “The ques- 
tion I propose to examine in the follow- 
ing chapters is: ‘Where to-day are we to 
look for the Church of which Christ 


spoke? Is it in the Churches of the East, 
the Church of England, or the Church of 
Rome .. . or is it to be found in some of 
the smaller denominations which bear 
the Christian name? Or is it in none of 
these, but simply in the hearts of Chris- 
tian men and women?’ ” While priests 
will learn little from what is essentially a 
popular outline, they will find the book 
useful in instructing converts and prepar- 
ing sermons on the Church. A sincere 
Christian inquirer could hardly be given 
a better introduction than this sympa- 
thetic little volume. 

Scripture scholars and all who love the 
inspired word will read Mr. F. R. 
Hoare’s ““The Gospel according to St. 
John.”” Designed as a companion to his 
larger work, “The Original Order of 
St. John’s Gospel,” which was so en- 
thusiastically received by the critics, 
this small volume arranges the Joannine 
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narrative in its original order and pre- 
sents it in a new translation from the 
Greek, which aims at reproducing the 
peculiar simplicity and precision of the 
original. 

Stories of missionary endeavor seldom 
fail to find many readers. Those who are 
looking for a tale of sanctified heroism 
should read Father Jordan’s life of 
“Bishop Shanahan of Southern Nige- 


and Reynolds. It is a spiritual thriller 
in which adventure, tragedy and tri- 
umph vie with one another for su- 
premacy. 

Those who intend visiting Rome dur- 
ing the Holy Year may like to read 
Derek Patmore’s “Italian Pageant,” a 
small illustrated work published by 
Evans. Florence, Pistoja, San Gimig- 
nano, Montepulciano, Cortona, Arezzo, 


ria,” recently published by Clonmore Volterra, Orvieto and Perugia are the 





The Only Book of Its Kind 


The first book of this type, published recently, contains 

~ 332 ready, practical legal forms and introductory notes, 

ICAL FORM necessary in your parochial work, in the diocesan Curia, 
aPantt ULAry in processes and in religious communities. In “THE 
Apes oe JURIST,” Jan, 1950, you will find in its review this com- 
ment: ““There is an undeniable need for such a book as the 

THE Cop F ON LAW one at hand. The author, an advocate and procurator of 
E0 Wi the Roman Rota employs his experience in constructing 

these formulas. While no book in Canon Law will satisfy 

on. every reader, this book will amply supply the needs of 
diocesan officials, pastors and Superiors generally.” Will 

save hours of your precious time. 


REY. STANLEY PIETRZYK., JCD. 


RAP ADVOCATE AND PROCURATOR OF 
THE SACRED ROMAN ROTA AND 
OF THE SIGNATURA APOSTOLICA, 
PROFESSOR OF CANON LAW, 
SAINT JOHN’S HOME MISSIONS 
SEMINARY , LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Some comments concerning the book: 


“T wish to acknowledge the copy of “A Practical Formu- 
lary” and I congratulate you on this practical manual.” 
Most Rey. A. G. Cicognani, D.D., Apostolic Delegate 


“T offer my most sincere congratulations on this book 
which | hope will be of great practical value to Chancery 
Offices as well as individual priests.” 


Most Rev. A. L. Fletcher, D.D., Bishop of Little Rock 











“IT wish to congratulate and compliment you on this valuable book. Being a chan- 
cellor for nine years, I always hoped to get someone to do such a work.” 
Most Rey. V. 8. Waters, Bishop of Raleigh 


“Your book will prove useful for Chancery officials and for parish priests, who stand in 
need of the correct forms of petitions.” 
Most Rey. J. P. Cody D.D., Auziliary Bishop of Saint Louis 


“T have gone through your book fairly thoroughly and I am delighted with its usefulness. 
It supplies a need which I have found hard to satisfy.” 
Msgr. Joseph A. Nelson, Vicar for Religious, New York 


“I think that it is most complete and extremely useful. I have read particularly the sec- 
tion dealing with judicial trials and I found it excellent.” 
Msgr. James P. Kelly, Vice-Officialis and President of Can. Law Soc. of America. New York 


“T find “A Practical Formulary” very interesting and useful.” 
Rey. Leo Adamiak, Pastor in Camden, N. J. 


“T found it not only practical but invaluable book for lifetime.” 
Rev. Anthony 8S. Cieslak, Pastor in Cuero, Texas 





“High praise for your careful work.” 
Rev. V. Herring, Paster in Seattle 
290 Pages 


$3.00 Postpaid Order your copy today from: Rev. S. Pietrzyk, J.C.D. 


Pulaski Heights, Little Rock, Ark. 


St. John’s Home Mission Seminary 
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principal places described, and there is 
much practical information about the 
names of hotels and the closing times of 
museums and churches. 

Irishmen everywhere will certainly be 
anxious to read “Window on May- 
nooth” by Rev. Denis Meehan, the col- 
lege librarian, who has succeeded in giv- 
ing us a lively narrative, full of human 
interest. The history of the College 
since its foundation by Pitt in 1795 is 
lovingly traced, and many interesting 
sidelights are thrown on its buildings, 
traditions and customs. The publishers 
are Clonmore and Reynolds. 

To the Mercier Press of Cork we are 
indebted for a small book that will serve 
as an admirable introduction to the 
spirituality of the Mother of Carmel, 
“St. Teresa of Jesus: Mistress of the 
Spiritual Life” by Fr. Gabriel, O.D.C., 
who is Professor of Spiritual Theology in 
the International College of St. Teresa. 
The translation from the Italian seems 
quite creditable. 

Newman has been figuring very con- 
siderably in recent lists of Catholic pub- 
lications. Many new studies of him and 
his work are serving to keep his mem- 
ory green. It is particularly interesting 
to find Dennis Dobson re-publishing W. 
S. Lilly’s “Characteristics from the 
Writings of J. H. Newman” under the 
new title, “A Newman Anthology.” 
This collection has at least the merit of 
having been compiled with the assist- 
ance of the great Cardinal himself, and 
it is graced by a Preface from Fr. H. 
Tristram. 

One can only give a most hearty wel- 
come to the first of a series of Gospel 
studies from the pen of the versatile and 
learned Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly, under the 
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title “The Family at Bethany.” Profes- 
sor O’Rahilly has certainly come into 
his own in this work; he really lets him- 
self go. All kinds of interesting matters 
are brought in: St. Luke’s Sinful Wo- 
man, the Magdalen, the women of the 
Gospel, and, of course, Mary, Martha 
and Lazarus are presented to the reader 
with greater truth and realism than in 
any other work in English. Freshness of 
outlook and a healthy determination to 
state and defend his own opinions char- 
acterize this fine book, which is lavishly 
illustrated. It is sure to be well read by 
clergy and laity alike. The publisher is 
the Cork University Press. 

Students and lovers of French piety 
will read with relish Miss M. Wood- 
gate’s life of “Charles de Condren,”’ who 
succeeded de Berulle as Superior of the 
Paris Oratory. The main criticism of 
the book is that it is too short and 
scarcely does justice to its subject’s 
background and character. However, 
what is told is full of interest and con- 
tains many lessons and much inspira- 
tion for us all (Publishers, Browne and 
Nolan). 

The clergy would do well to see that 
every Catholic doctor in their parishes 
receives a copy of “The Doctor’s Pro- 
fession,”’ a cheap book issued by the S. 
C. M Press, and edited by D. F. Jen- 
kins. Itis the result of discussions held 
by a group of Christian doctors between 
1945 and 1948. They met under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Letitia Fairfield. 
In these pages the whole range of a doc- 
tor’s training and activity is examined to 
ascertain how a doctor may best express 
his Christian faith in the practice of his 
profession. 

Francis J. RipLey. 









































THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM 
AND ITS CHRISTIAN SOLUTION 








“Watch and pray, for your righls are al 
slake. The souls of your children and your 
grandchildren are at stake.” 


—CARDINAL MINDSZENTY. 











_AgRP meneRm: memononaess 


There is no doubt that the great struggle between the two 
diametrically opposed ideologies—Communism and West- 
ern Democracy—is the most vital problem of our time. . 





After years of research and careful study, the author of this book presents the philosophical 
approach to and the Christian solution of this important issue. 


As it is one of the chief objectives of this book to demonstrate the falsehoods of the prin- 
ciples of economic liberalism and of communism, the author gives us first a critical resume of 
these doctrines and analyzes the causes responsible for the present economic and social ills. 
He holds that the present status of our society is due to these false philosophies, which have 
ruined the religious, moral and political basis of human society. 


He shows that a careful study and application of sound social principles is necessary to save 
us from false Utopias on one side and from barbarism and despair on the other extreme. 


Part I of the highly readable book is devoted to a consideration of the reality, nature and 
genesis of the social problem and of precapitalistic society. The present social conflict is 
due not only to the modern industrial revolution, but also to the decline of religious beliefs 
and morals during the last century. The faith and moral conduct of the masses was under- 
mined by the example of the wealthy, who turned away from spiritual values and embraced 
the materialistic philosophy of earthly and perishable things. 


Views of a Technician 
While the main part of the book deals chiefly with the philosophical principles, Part Four 
offers their practical application. 


Contributed by Dom Jerome L. Toner. an expert with specialized knowledge of social and 
economic life, the three chapters of this part deal with THE RIGHT TO A LIVING WAGE 
—THE CLOSED SHOP—ECONOMIC OBSTACLES TO THE SOCIAL ACTION PRO- 
GRAM. 


Dom Toner is particularly qualified to discuss these topics, since he has lectured for many 
years in Industrial Relations and he has acted as mediator, conciliator and arbitrator. 


The book: MUST IT BE COMMUNISM? by Augustine J. Osgniach, O.S.B., Ph.D., 
professor of Philosophy at St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Washington, with 3 chapters com- 
prising part four by Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., Ph.D. Pages, x, 486. Price $5.00. 


The Publisher 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC.. 53 Park Place. New York 7, N. Y. 
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Faster morn! How fresh the blooms, how 
blue the sky, to remind us that above and 
beyond us shines the everlasting grace of 
our Lord! How thankful we should be that 
in this land of liberty we may still sing to 
Him who rose on Easter Day! 
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